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For Parents and Teachers 
of the Deaf 


To Parents of Little Deaf Chil- 
dren; Suggestions Offered by 
the Lexington School for the 
Deaf 


Every teacher of the deaf knows that 
parents should be helped to understand 
and aid their deaf children at home. 
The Lexington School, New York City, 
issues this list of suggestions. The ac- 
companying photographs are all of pu- 
pils of the school. 
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Selecting a Career, by C. S. 
Flange 


A deaf college graduate advises other 
young deaf men and women in regard 
to securing and holding profitable and 
congenial employment. 
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Anna Currey Hurd, by Eugenia 
T. Welsh 


A tribute to a pioneer teacher of the 
deaf, contributed by another teacher 
who was for many years her friend and 
co-worker. 


The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


Quoting a number of comments and 
criticisms from persons who have had 
contact with deaf children outside the 
school, “Teacher” affirms the necessity 
for more consistent guidance of boys 
and girls in the classrooms. The “Fairy 
Tale of the Month” is about a teacher 
who won in a roundabout way the rec- 
ognition she deserved. 


A Unit on the Bible, by Ann M. 
Mulholland 


A teacher in the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, describes a successful experi- 
ment in making Bible stories interesting 
to deaf children. 
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The Parents Talk It Over............ 
“Shall the three-year-old deaf child 
start to school?” asks a mother. “Yes,” 


says the mother of a four-year-old who 
has been in school a year. A five-year- 
old first grader bears further witness to 
the advantages of early training. 


Bibliography for Teachers of 
OF Pe His iicivriicconiicn 
Conclusion of the bibliography  pre- 


pared by the Association’s Committee 
on the Use of Professional Literature. 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Are Your Eyes Doing Good Team 
Work? by Louise Neuschutz.... 
The author of “How to Help Your 
Hearing” has some suggestions for the 


lip reader as to securing better coordi- 
nation of sight and hearing. 


89 


Lip Reading—A Continuing Ne- 
cessity, by Harriet Montague.. 


91 


A brief summary of the history of lip 
reading for adults, with accounts of the 
different methods now in vogue, and 
notations for further research and im- 
provement in this field. 


A Church for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, by Hannah E. Yeatkle........ 


A Philadelphia teacher of lip reading 
describes a cooperative effort to secure 
spiritual guidance for a group of hard 
of hearing persons who faced the prob- 
lem of not being able to hear well in 
church. 


95 


Portrait of an M.D. Buying a 
Hearing Aid, by Sidney Black- 


GR ounce edoaeiaeh 97 
A Chicago man turns the tables on the 
physicians who advise their patients to 

“go out and buy one of those contrap- 
tions.” 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 99 


Molly gets back to the subject of deaf- 
ness and its attendant difficulties, and 
asks how we can help the hard of hear- 
ing member of a loquacious family 
group feel a part of things. Two of her 
correspondents discuss ways to study lip 
reading without benefit of teacher. An 
Australian friend enlarges on her objec- 
tions to American history books. 


General 
Looks into Books........................ 
Our Miscellany 


Volts, Compiled by John A. 
Ferrall 
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MY WINTER GARDEN 


By KaTHLEEN M. Hempe. 


I have planned a little garden, Ghosts of merry calliopsis 
Pocket-handkerchief in size; Faded, vanished long ago, 

Spires of rainbow-colored larkspur bloom Dance again with wild abandon 
Where dazzling snow-drifts rise. Through the falling flakes of snow. 
There are jaunty elfin pansies Cantetbury bells are ringing 
Mischievous and quaint of face, With a witching, faery chime, 
Sweet alyssum, frothing, foaming Marigolds and pinks are chanting 
At their feet like scented lace. “Watch for us at blooming time.” 


I'll defy the old traditions, 
Garden on this wintry day 


With the whirling, swirling snow flakes 
For the wind-blown buds of May. 
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To Parents of Little Deaf Children 
Suggestions Offered by the Lexington School for the Deaf 


I. Your Attitude Toward Your Child instances he will understand what you 
mean. The time, the place and your ex- 
pression will all heip him to comprehend 
what you are talking about. 

5. Love and enjoy your baby every 
day of his life. Don’t let the handicap that 
he must bear all through life weigh you 
down so that you are unable to give your 
child the intelligent care, and love, and hap- 
piness at home that are the birthright of 
every little child. 


1. Your little boy or girl is deaf; but 
he can see, taste, feel, smell; can be happy 
and sad; can run or jump and play; can 
be naughty or good. In everything except 
perfect hearing you have a normal child. 
Treat your child exactly as you would if he 
were not deaf. See to it that he has fun; 
takes part in the family life; has the care 
and understanding you would give a nor- 
mally hearing child; is as obedient, helpful 
and polite as your hearing children. 

2. The sorrow you feel in your heart be- 
cause of your child’s handicap should never 1. A child is the greatest imitator in 
be seen by the child. If the problem seems the world. He will do exactly what you do. 
too great for you at times and you are This is a very important thing to keep in 
near tears, go into a room alone and weep ind, for it is not what you ‘ell your child 
there if you must. Never let your child that matters; it is what you do. If you 
see you cry. Wear a happy, pleasant ex- want your child to be neat and clean, if 
pression for him at all times. Learn how you want him to have nice manners, you 
to help your child. There are so many ust set the example. You set the example 
interesting things to do and so many ways for everything your child learns. 


Il. Hints for Proper Guidance 


a family can help, that there is no time to ‘ 
spend grieving. Teach Him “Mine and Thine” 
3. Learn how to make your child mind 2. A child has no instinctive knowledge 


without getting angry or excited. A little of “mine and thine.” Every child born into 
child gets lots of fun out of seeing grown- this world has to learn the idea of owner- 
ups lose their tempers. Be firm, be fair, ship. If your child destroys something 
be consistent in your treatment. Nobody of yours, it was not because he intended 
likes a spoiled child. It is not fair to a todothis. To help children learn of “mine 
child to let him acquire habits that will and thine,” see that your child has his own 
make life harder for him. toys, tooth brush, wash cloth, towel, his 

4. Talk to your deaf child all the time. own little shelves, and his own closet (if 
Use simple language that any little child possible). Then teach him to keep his little 
would understand. Use whole sentences, belongings in their proper places and to 
not separate words. The child will not care for them nicely—as you do with your 
understand all that you say, but in many _ things. 
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Teach Him to Be Orderly 


3. A child can be helped to be orderly 
by your making certain things easy for 
him. Put hooks, racks, shelves that the 
child will use down low enough so that the 
child may reach them easily. 

4. Make your child responsible. Some 
parents think that the more they do for 
their children the better parents they are. 
This is not true. You help your child only 
when you help him to help himself. 


Teach Him Self Reliance 


5. As soon as possible, allow your 
child to do things for himself. He will, of 
course, be slow. You naturally could wash 
or feed him much more quickly yourself. 
That is not the point. A child learns by 
doing, and so long as you do for your 
child what the child could do for himself, 
you are not only spoiling the little boy or 
girl, but you are depriving him of oppor- 
tunities to learn. As soon as you can, teach 
your child: 

a. To feed himself 

b. To wash his face and hands 

c. To go to the bathroom 

d. To put on his own shoes, and later to 

lace them 
e. To take care of his things 


In Discipline, Emphasize the Important 


6. Try to decide in your mind what is 
really important in your child’s behavior 
(at a certain age), and what is not. Then 
make your child chey in the important 
matters, and overiook the rest. Don’t nag 
at a child. Never punish a child for some- 
thing he could not help. 

7. Let your child understand that when 
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you say “No,” you mean “No,” and you 
mean it every single time. If you give in 
once you are lost, for the child will have 
lost confidence in your judgment. 


Isolate a Child Who Misbehaves 


8. One of the best form of discipline we 
find is isolation. In other words, if a child 
deliberately keeps on doing what he 
shouldn’t, we place him in a corner behind 
a screen or in a room alone. We don’t get 
angry about it, but we make the child u- 
derstand that we will not permit the action 
that is wrong, and that when he is willing 
to “be good,” he can come back into the 
group. This would work just as well at 
home. The child may cry, but that doesn’t 
hurt him. Remember that if you cant 
learn to control your child when he is 
little, you will never be able to do so, and 
future years will bring you trouble and un- 
happiness. 

Never Threaten a Child 


9. Depriving a child of some privilege 
is another approved and harmless but help- 
ful way of imposing the sometimes neces- 
sary disciplinary action when behavior has 
not been satisfactory. Never threaten a 
child unless you intend to carry out what 
you say. Best of all, never threaten; but 
once having done so you must fulfill your 
promise else the child will have no respect 
for your word. 


Ill. Personal Hygiene 
1. Give your child a daily bath and 
change his under clothing daily, so that 
children may learn to be sweet and clean. 
It takes but a minute to rinse out socks 
and underthings. 
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2. Wash hair at least once a week. 
Watch carefully for vermin. Any child 
might get them, at any time. 

3. Teach your child to brush his teeth, 
night and morning. 

4. Teach your child to wash his hands 
before each meal, and after going to the 
toilet. 

5. If a child is a bed wetter, find the 
cause for it; frequently it can be stopped by 
not giving the child any liquid whatsoever 
after 5 P. M. If it is necessary to take the 
child to the bathroom during the night, 
awaken him fully and let him walk to the 
bathroom, so as to put responsibility on 
him, since that will also help. If none of 
these help and if bed wetting persists be- 
yond the age of 3 or 4, a doctor’s examina- 
tion is advisable to make sure there is no 
local, physical cause for it or some deeper 
seated unhappiness or dissatisfaction with- 
in the child. Nail biting, bed wetting, or 
tics (nervous twitching of muscles of the 
face or body) are often symptoms of some 
lack of adjustment within the child or 
within the family. 

6. Teach the child to blow his nose 
properly every morning. He should blow 
one nostril at a time, and should not blow 
too hard. 


IV. Health Habits 


Note: There are four fundamental proc- 
esses of life without which we could not 


exist. We must all: 
1. Breathe 3. Sleep 
2. Eat 4. Eliminate 


So far as a child is concerned, he should 


not be asked if he would like to do these 
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things. He must do them in order to live. 
A child should never be asked to do what 
must be done. For instance, it is not good 
policy to say, “How would you like to go 
to bed now?” Rather, “It is time for bed.” 
It is fair and wise to give a child warning 
that a certain thing will happen at a certain 
time. If a child is busily engaged and 
bed time, or meal time, or any special event 
is approaching, warn the child. Say, “In 
five minutes, it will be time... . 


Teach Proper Eating Habits 


1. Teach your child to eat whatever is 
set before him. Children like most foods 
until they hear grown-ups talking about 
what they like or don’t like. If child is a 
small eater, put small helpings on his plate. 
If child is a poor eater, don’t force him. 
Put a small portion before him and leave 
it there long enough to be eaten. If it is 
not touched, don’t fuss, but do not give 
him any dessert, which most children like. 
Doctors say that no child will be harmed 
even if a meal is skipped occasionally. Per- 
haps this method will teach the child to 
eat. 

If your child is old enough to under- 
stand, give him a gold star for every meal 
he finishes completely, and let him paste 
it in a little book or on a calendar. Give 
him a reward for a perfect record, first at 
the end of a week, later at the end of a 
month. 


Older children should be told about 
average weight of children at a certain age, 
and should make it their responsibility to 
weigh themselves monthly to see whether 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Selecting a Career 


By C. S. FLANGE 


’ SHE readers of this magazine seem to 
be divided into four main classes: 
teachers of the deaf, parents of deaf 

children, commercial and professional per- 

sons who deal with the deaf, and the deaf 
themselves. This writer is of the last group, 
his article is addressed mainly to that 
group, and his purpose is to express opin- 
ions relative to the place of the orally 
trained deaf in modern economic society. 

In general, there are two main classifica- 
tions of deaf persons: those who lost their 
hearing before having learned normal 
speech, and those who learned speech be- 
fore becoming deaf. This distinction seems 
to have been followed in terming the for- 
mer group the “deaf” and the latter group 
the “deafened,” or “hard of hearing.” 

A cross classification of equal importance 
deals with the degree of deafness. The 
hard-of-hearing, for instance, are poles 
apart from the totally deaf, and in actual 
social life they follow that cleavage. All 
this is old stuff to most readers of the 
Votta Review, but it is restated to give 
perspective to the rest of this article. 


The Place of the Deaf in Society 


To come to our subject, the place of the 
deaf in modern economic society, we must 
start with the basic assumption that the 
place -of anyone indoctrinated with the 
American way of living is whatever place 
he or she is best fitted to occupy. This is a 
natural law of existence, and the surprising 
strength of democratic countries is based 
upon its observance. The deaf should be as 
willing to follow it as are other persons. 

Yet it is difficult for the deaf individual 
who has not yet embarked upon his career 
to decide what function in modern life to 
serve. There is a tendency for some deaf 
persons to aim higher in life than they can 
profitably expend their energies to reach, 
while others, especially the congenitally 
deaf, aim too low. So few records have 


been made of the orally trained deaf per. 
sons who have gone forth into life, that 
there is little for other deaf persons to use 
as a basis of judgment. And the deafened 
or -hard-of-hearing individual seems in 
clined to show his normally hearing fel. 
lows that he is as good as they are by try. 
ing to outdo them in his accomplishments, 
Sometimes he succeeds, but this writer has 
himself come near the brink of disaster in 
trying to accomplish too much. 

Let us be philosophical about it. Men 
are born, they live, they die, and they are 
forgotten. And all of them think that what 
they do in their destined hour is important, 
Few seem to realize that all is ephemeral, 
that the only thing to survive them will be 
the ideals they cherished. Maybe men do 
achieve to a Hereafter, but most of their 
actions consist of taking the Cash and let- 
ting the Credit go. 

Perhaps the deaf are not different from 
the above described species. Perhaps they 
want security, happiness on earth, and the 
respect of their fellow men (as far as is 
consistent with the other two items). Yet 
the last way on earth for them to find hap- 
piness, security, and respect is to embark 
upon a search for them. 


We Reap What We Sow 


Somewhere in the Bible it says: “What- 
sover a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” That is the cue here. If a man, 
whether deaf or not, wants happiness, he 
should spend a little time spreading cheer, 
goodwill, and the like among his fellows. 


It is surprising, the kind of crop that comes | 


in after a few months of this, but it should 
be an ingrained habit, not a passing ex 
pedient. 

Lord Chesterfield once advised his son 
to make love to every woman he met, on 
the theory that if he got even 5 per cent 
on that investment, he would be doing well, 
indeed. The same principle applies in other 
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ways as well; if a man wishes to be re- 
spected, he should treat others with respect 
and they can hardly help reciprocating. 
Finally, if a man wants economic security, 
he should put self-interest at the very back 
of his woodshed and direct his energies 
towards the profit of his fellow men—not 
merely his employers but also his custom- 
ers, his competitors, and his subordinates, 
if any. Before long he will be regarded as 
a valuable man by all those who deal with 
him, and he will find little cause to worry 
about his future. 

Of course some of those seeds may fall 
among the thorns and yield no fruit, but 
this writer has tried the stoniest of soil and 
feels that he has reaped elsewhere even 
what he has sown on poor ground. 


What Kind of Job? 


With the foregoing paragraphs as one’s 
fundamental orientation, there seem to be 
several kinds of positions in modern busi- 
ness where the deaf, deafened, and hard- 
of-hearing fit in particularly well. 

Judging from the success of certain deaf 
persons known by this writer, it is best for 
the deaf to concentrate on work where rap- 
id and frequent communication with oth- 
ers is not often necessary. Hard of hearing 
persons who use hearing aids with such 
success as to pass for normally hearing 
persons need not feel any such limitation; 
they are normally hearing persons as far 
as this article is concerned, and the state- 
ments herein should be of no concern to 
them. 

Still, the deaf person, no matter how in- 
telligent and poised, who cannot carry on a 
rapid-fire conversation, should seek a pro- 
fession or a skilled trade where his own 
discretion will govern his actions to a large 
extent. Unless he does this, he will have 
exceedingly few chances to obtain employ- 
ment in peaceful times. This was this writ- 
et's own experience. After graduating from 
a well known university in the upper half 
of his class, he went several months before 
he found a job worth keeping. Of course, 
times are different at present. 

Perhaps the fields of science and engi- 
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neering constitute the realm of the deaf 
specialist of first quality, while those who 
cannot break their way through college, 
and those whose grasp of the English lan- 
guage is so inadequate as to make college 
inadvisable, should concentrate upon some 
skilled trade where they learn by doing, 
such as that of a dental technician (no easy 
job), a precision machinist, or a draftsman. 


We Are Most Useful in Work Clothes 


This writer does not believe that the deaf 
are particularly well suited to general of- 
fice work, except in the positions of typist 
or bookkeeper, which are merely skilled 
trades. The deaf person is far more useful 
in work clothes. 

However, most modern businesses re- 
quire the services of bookkeeping machine 
operators, and pay them well. The ma- 
chines they operate are complicated affairs, 
combining the functions of typewriter and 
adding machine in a variety of styles. 
Most such operators are women, but this 
writer believes that a man skilled in this 
kind of work would be more than welcome 
to most firms, partly because of the high 
turnover of female personnel, and partly 
because the male bookkeeper tends to de- 
velop and to assume more responsibility as 
he becomes more familiar with his work, 
possibly developing into a full-fledged ac- 
countant. 


Accountancy Offers a Good Field 


There is a certain deaf man who is an 
accountant by profession, having entered 
the field directly from college. He does not 
recommend that avenue of approach to 
other deaf persons, unless they are going 
to college anyhow. It is more economical 
of time, money, and effort to work up 
through the ranks, attending night school 
for the necessary training in accouhting 
theory. All manufacturers of bookkeeping 
machines conduct schools for operators of 
their products, and those courses are quick 
and inexpensive—all of which combines to 
make this the easiest avenue of approach. 

Through the field of accountancy, the 
deaf person of first-class ability can attain © 
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a position of genuine responsibility in a 
very short time. However, it is hoped that 
no one who reads this article proceeds to 
bite off more than he can chew. 

But no matter what a deaf person, or 
anyone else for that matter, finds to do in 
this world, what he does is no more im- 
portant than how he does it. He should 
seek a rhythm, a sort of athletic ease—call 
it a “swing” if you wish—in the work he 
does. This makes the doing of any task or 
series of tasks, no matter how great or 
small, a pleasure. It also improves effi- 
ciency. He should keep experimenting with 
his work until he hits a stride in it—until 
he gets “in the groove,” so to speak. He 
will be astonished at the results obtained. 

Whatever has been stated about sowing 
as one would like to reap, it is not meant 
that one should be passive when it comes 
to reaping, especially from employers. 

When a deaf person, or anyone else is 
offered employment, he should not accept 
a smaller rate of pay than the job is ac- 
tually worth, in the hope that his employer 
will come to recognize his value. Unless 
the position is classified and carries a fixed 
salary, the deaf worker should state the pay 
that he wants, and should take no other. 
Employers do not regard cheap labor as 
“bargain” labor, and do not respect it. To 
the contrary, the more an employer has to 
pay for the services of a worker, the more 
valuable he regards this employee as being. 
The facts may be different, but human psy- 
chology works that way. 


Personality Is Important 


Another thing, personality. This is the 
biggest problem the deaf are up against. 
Perhaps it is the only genuine obstacle to 
full success. Anyone who read the book, 
“Lee’s Lieutenants,” by Douglas Freeman, 
will gradually get the idea that it was per- 
sonal and not professional shortcomings 
that prevented those great soldiers from 
being the greatest in history. 

This writer has noticed that some deaf 
persons, especially those who are almost 
perfectly rehabilitated, lack tenacity. They 
get insulted and quit jobs too easily. They 
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have the idea that they are being given the 
second best and don’t like it. (They are s 
being served, but they should learn to like 
it.) They find all kinds of reasons for al 
kinds of actions which do not advance their 
interests in the least. They spend entirely 
too much time thinking and talking, and 
entirely too little in positive action. If they 
are set in that sort of habit, there is nm 
cure this writer knows of; he is no psy. 
chiatrist. The cause is probably too much 
coddling by the parents at the time when 
the individual in question should have been 
instructed to go forth and never darken the 
family door again until he had amounted to 
something. 


Profiting from the Machine 


In the final analysis, however, we come 
to the fact that in the Machine Age most 
work is done by machines, and very little 
by men. Yet men must get their living 
from their labor. Can a man compete with 
a machine? Maybe so, but engineers will 
tell you that the only thing a machine cap. 
not do better than a man is to think. And 
some men cannot even do that. 

In this modern age, then, the ideal way 
for any person to make a living (and this 
includes the deaf) is not to labor in futile 
competition with a machine, constantly in 
fear that some new-found efficiency vil 


deprive him of a job, but to be the one who | 


profits from the labor of the machine, even 
as in olden times the master would profit 
from the labor of the slave. In short, # 
long: as this is a capitalistic economy, the 
income-earner should be a capitalist, a 
owner of the machine. It is especially true 
for the deaf, who are more poorly pre 
pared to compete for jobs than their hear 
ing brethren; they should find businesses 
to operate for themselves. 


The Deaf Capitalist 


This writer knows a few deaf capitalists 
operating on a small scale. Some of them 
own printing establishments, others ow! 
dry-cleaning plants. Some are farmers. lt 
can be stated that these persons are the 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Anna Currey Hurd 


By Eucenia T. WELSH 


RS. Anna Currey Hurd, for four- 
M teen years Principal of the Rhode 

Island School for the Deaf, died 
December 2, 1943, at her home in Lansing, 
Michigan, at the age of eighty-one. When, 
in 1932, she retired from her position in 
Rhode Island, she had served as teacher of 
the deaf continuously for fifty-one years. 
Truly a pioneer in more ways than one, 
she represented in her life and her personal 
experience many of the pioneer movements 
in education, especially the education of 
the deaf; and she also saw the gradual 
change in the position of women in the 
business and professional world. She knew 
and collaborated with many of the early 
educators of the deaf—Alexander Graham 
Bell, Philip Gillett, A. L. E. Crouter, Ed- 
ward Miner Gallaudet, Caroline A. Yale; 
and, as she stated in her biography, pub- 
lished' in the Nebraska Journal in 1930, 
she watched two generations of Superin- 
tendents and Principals take the helm to 
guide the destinies of schools throughout 
the country. 

Born in Oneida County, New York, in 
1862, of Scotch and New England descent, 
Anna Currey grew up on a farm near 
Joliet, Ill. Here she acquired the love for 
dogs and horses that stayed with her 
throughout her life. She lived out of doors, 
rode bareback, helped with the farm work, 
and was far more of a companion to her 
father than was her older brother, who 
cared little for farm life. Wherever she 
went, Mrs. Hurd managed to have a riding 
horse, and even after she finally had to 
give up riding, she always had a dog, the 
last one a collie bought from Albert Pay- 
son Terhune. 

When she was five, Anna started to 
school, walking a mile and a half each 
way to the public school in Joliet, often 
through heavy mud. As soon as she learned 
to read, she delved into the volumes of 


Harpers’ Magazine stacked in the attic, and 
also ran rapidly through the works of Dick- 
ens, Scott and Wilkie Collins. In 1875, the 
family moved to Flint, Michigan, and at 
sixteen she took her first job there, as clerk 
in a dry goods store, being almost the first 
“female” employed in such a position in 
Flint. She kept at this work two years, un- 
til she was old enough to apply for a 
teaching position. At eighteen, she began 
teaching in a district school, instructing 59 
pupils, from primary to algebra classes, for 
$30 a month. 


During her second year of school teach- 
ing, Dr. Thomas MaclIntire, then Superin- 
tendent of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, invited her to take a position in his 
school. “I went to begin work on Monday, 
October 2, 1881,” she wrote in 1930. “Lit- 
tle did I think that morning, when Dr. 
MaclIntire escorted me to the platform in 
the chapel and christened me with a sign 
name, that forty-nine years later, I should 
still be teaching the deaf.” 


Speech teaching was introduced in the 
Michigan School for the first time that 
same year, but was offered only to the par- 
tially deaf children and only for about 
fifteen minutes a day. Receiving several 
offers from other schools, Miss Currey de- 
cided to make a change, and in 1885 re- 
ported for work at the old Broad and Pine 
School in Philadelphia, of which Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter had recently become principal. 
She saw the beginnings of speech work in 
that school, and was one of the first manual 
teachers taken into the oral department. 
One of her fellow teachers was Miss Kate 
E. Barry, who, during this period, devel- 
oped the five-slate system that is still the 
basis of language teaching in many schools 
for the deaf. After the school moved to Mt. 
Airy, Cresheim Hall was allotted to the oral 
pupils, and Wissinoming and Wingohock- 
ing Hall housed the manual pupils. A year 
later, this situation was reversed, and the 
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manual pupils were housed in Cresheim 
Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hurd were married while 
they were both teaching at Mt. Airy, and 
in 1896 they went to the North Carolina 
School, where Mrs. Hurd taught the first 
class of congenitally deaf children that 
were taught by the oral method in North 
Carolina. The Hurds were very happy dur- 
ing their years in Morganton. They built a 
home there, on a hill overlooking the Ca- 
tawba River, and Mrs. Hurd had her be- 
loved horses and dogs to occupy her out- 
side of school hours. 

It was during this period that she es- 
sayed another pioneer departure, demon- 
strating with one of her little pupils, before 
the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, 
the principles she had outlined in a paper 
on primary language. Similar demonstra- 
tions had been given before the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, but Mrs. Hurd gave 
the first demonstration before the Conven- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Gallaudet, 
then President of the Convention, did not 
quite approve of these “living exhibits,” 
as he termed them, but when the Conven- 
tion met in Morganton in 1903, Mrs. Hurd 
staged a demonstration with twenty-five 
pupils from the oral department, with “a 
very complete exhibition of written work 
from all the grades, to answer the charge 
sometimes made that the language of the 
orally taught pupils was not equal to that 
of the manually taught.” 

Dr. E. McK. Goodwin was then trying to 
create an interest in speech teaching, and 
Mrs. Hurd gave many demonstrations at 
Teachers’ Assemblies, State Fairs, etc. It 
was while she was in North Carolina that 
Mrs. Hurd first noticed the deafness that 
was to handicap her all through the latter 
half of her life; but in spite of it, she ac- 
cepted a position at the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, and served twelve 
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years there as Associate Principal, and 
fourteen years as Principal. 

Mrs. Hurd had much to do with the plan. 
ning and development of the Rhode Island 
School. She superintended the erection and 
opening of new buildings, including one 
of the first preschool departments in any 
residential school for the deaf. She always 
believed in nursery school training for deaf 
children, and accepted pupils at the age 
of three. She quickly saw the value of the 
Montessori Method, and introduced that in 
the school. She believed strongly in the 
use of speech for the deaf, and also in the 
possibility of educating older deaf chil- 





dren, after adequate preparation, in high | 
schools and colleges for the hearing. A | 
number of graduates of the Rhode Island 


School went on to high school and college. 

In 1925, Mrs. Hurd was a delegate to the 
International Conference of Educators of 
the Deaf in London. She was one of the 
earliest members of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and attended almost all the sum. 
mer meetings, from the second one held at 
Lake George in 1902, to the fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting, held in Providence in 
1940. At this meeting she related from the 
platform many of her early experiences, 
especially her memories ‘of Alexander 
Graham Bell. 

After her retirement in 1932, Mrs. Hurd 
returned to Michigan. She became an ae- 
tive member of the Lansing League for the 
Hard of Hearing, and did much to further 
the interests of hard of hearing adults. She 
founded the League’s hearing aid fund, pre- 


senting the check that formed the nucleus | 


of the group hearing aid project. In No- 
vember, 1942, the instrument was pur 
chased. 

Mrs. Hurd’s physical activities continued 
until she was well past seventy, and she 
spent several summers at a ranch in the 
Big Horn Mountains, taking horseback 
trips in Glacier National Park. 





CORRECTION: In the list of Deaf Graduates published in the December 1943 
Volta Review, Richard Connell was recorded as graduating from the A. G. Bell and East 


Technical High Schools of Chicago. 


Mr. Connell was graduated from the Alexander 


Graham Bell School and East Technical High School of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and super-understanding from us 
who know and love them. 

The best teacher we ever knew advised 
us, long ago, to keep a note book handy. 
and jot down those mistakes or failures of 
our pupils that were to be blamed on their 
missing things that children with good 
hearing got easily—mistakes not really 
their fault, but ours. 

“You will find these incidents a good 
check as to whether you are teaching suc- 
cessfully,” she told us, “and don’t confine 
your note book to classroom use. Learn- 
ing to live in a hearing world is more im- 
portant to a deaf child than learning arith- 
metic.” 

Some of the recent notes in our own 
book have made us blush with shame, and 
some have made us indignant, but they 
have given us food- for thought. 


Bobby and the Movies 
Bobby was put out of the movies last 


Saturday. He had gone, with two pals, 
to a movie in town—not the one usually 
patronized by the children of the school. 

Bobby is a shy child, never troublesome 
in school, and I couldn’t imagine why he 
was the outcast instead of one of his pals, 
till they explained. 

“A hearing boy put his feet on Bobby’s 
back. Bobby told the boy, ‘Stop that!’ The 
boy did not stop. Bobby pushed off. The 
boy again! Bobby pushed off. The boy 
again! Bobby hit the boy. The boy fought 


Poor Bobby! Expecting justice of a hard 
worked, exasperated movie usher at a Sat- 
urday afternoon show! 

But had I ever taken pains to teach good 
manners in the movies? Why hadn't I 
warned Bobby that in such cases the quick- 
est, best thing to do was to change one’s 
seat? 


On the Bus—As a Friend Saw It 


The day school closed for the mid winter 
holidays. I hopped of the bus to town, 
without reflecting that the older boys and 
girls of your school, allowed to go home by 
themselves, would also be taking that bus. 
Why your school allows so many unsuper- 
vised children to go all at once, I can never 
understand! 


At any rate, there 
seemed to be at least 
fifty big boys and girls 
waiting at the next stop. 
Some of them couldn’t 
get on. Those who did 
shoved ahead of the 
other people, carrying 
bundles and bags, and 
in addition each had the 
family suitcase. 

These suitcases were dumped in the 
aisles, pushed up along seats occupied by 
other passengers, and one was set right on 
the toes of.an old lady, who expressed her 
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wrath audibly. The boy responsible didn’t 
hear her, and went on waving his arms at 
a pal who had managed to get through to 
the back of the bus, and a seat. 

That boy’s suitcase still stood in the aisle, 
however, and a lady hurrying down the 
aisle fell over it, and was furious. 

Doesn’t your school give any instruc- 
tion to your pupils about how to behave 
when you get on crowded buses or trolleys 
with luggage? 


Connie and Her Aunt—as Her Aunt Told It 


I went to see Connie’s mother last Thurs- 
day. We were chatting, when Connie came 
running in. She screamed a question at 
her mother, who frowned at her and went 
on talking to me. Connie stamped her 
foot, then, and screamed louder, till her 
mother smiled rueful- Oe» 
ly. “Excuse me,” she ms 





said. “I have to an- 
swer Connie, or she 
will keep right on 


screaming until I do. 
That’s the way she al- 
ways get us to stop 
what we are doing and 
pay attention to her 
—taking such a rack- 
et that we cannot stand it!” 


Adults and Children on the Sidewalk 
(A School Employee Told Us This) 

Walking to school this morning I saw 
a solid phalanx of girls on their way to 
church, coming down the narrow sidewalk 
on my side of the street. I kept on walk- 
ing, just to see if they would be polite 
enough to move over and let a grown up 
person pass. I think all children should 
know enough to move aside for adults! 

Well, the first girls bumped right into 
me! Never moved an inch! I had to hop 
into the street and let them all by, before 
I could use the sidewalk again! 

Worst of it all was, there was a woman 
behind me, mad as hops, as she also had 
to leap for her life. “Most unmannerly 
kids around—these deaf children!” she 
yelled to me. “They just push ahead as if 
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they owned the sidewalk! Everybody’s got 
to get out of the way for ’em!” 

Now, you teachers take the children out 
lots of times. I suppose they move over, 
with you, but couldn’t you do something 
about the times they go in a bunch, like 
this? 


This Happened in Our Class! 


We had a guest, a charming lady, wife 
of a director, but not at all formidable. 
She had even brought some cookies for a 
treat, and there were three cookies for each 
child—big, round, home-made cookies. 

We were having quite a party, eating our 
cookies, when the Scout Master entered, 
with an apology. He had just received 


the picture postcards, with photographs of - 


the school buildings, which the Scouts were 
to sell for the Troop. He handed out each 
boy’s apportionment. 

And with one accord the young Scouts 
rushed up to our guest, and thrust their 
postcards upon her, demanding that she 
buy them. 

Of course I stopped them, explaining 
that it wasn’t polite to try to sell things 
to a guest, and the lady laughed, and co- 
operated by not buying any, at this time. 
But such a situation had never come up 
before, and my pupils had never been 
taught how to deal with it. It wasn’t their 
fault. 


Honesty Is Important 


As we are near a big city and our pupils 
have much sharper eyes than most chil- 
dren, they often find money on the street, 
and the child who does so is a hero in the 
eyes of his friends. Ephraim found a quar- 
ter on the steps of City Hall, and Carl found 
a nickel on the station platform. 

But yesterday afternoon Mabel found a 
dollar bill in the hall of the gym, and there 
had been only one class there previously, 
so the gym teacher said Mabel should give 
it to her, and she would find out who had 
lost it. 

The gym teacher had to insist. She al- 
most had to use force. Mabel was furious. 
“T found it!” she declared, over and over. 
“Carl found a quarter. All right! Ephraim 
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found five cents. All right! I found one 
dollar! That is mine. I found it!” 
Things like this are not trifles, you will 
agree. Honesty is important. Mabel comes 
from a very poor family, and a dollar is a 
treasure. But her character is still more 
precious. She is fourteen, pretty late for 
her to learn that if we know who the owner 
is, or if we can discover him, it’s up to us 
to return the things we find. But she had 
better learn! The line between “finding 
things” and petty thievery is not too wide. 


Dermott, the Spender 


Dermott left his home for school this 
morning with ninety-three cents in his new 
wallet, gifts from his grandfather and 
uncles. 

Apparently he stopped at the bake shop 
on his way to school, for he came stagger- 
ing in with a dozen coffee cakes, a dozen 
chocolate cup cakes, a pineapple stollen and 
three cinnamon buns. 

He distributed this largess among the 
pupils he liked, but saved for himself the 
things he likes best, 
agreeably stowing 
them on the window 
sill till recess. I asked 
him what his mother 
would say about his 
wasting all this money. 
‘“‘Mother do _ not 
know!” he laughed. 
“Grandfather do not 
tell.” 





ae 


Katharine Sings Carols 


Katharine has very good speech because, 
with her hearing aid, she can hear conver- 
sation. She cannot carry a tune, however, 
as her hearing is not sufficient. 

But Katharine enjoys “singing,” and 
before Christmas, when the children were 
learning the carols by hearing the records 
played over and over, Katharine would 
occasionally “sing” the carol along with 
the record. I didn’t stop her, unless she 
sang too loudly and disturbed the other 
pupils. Sometimes, when she finished her 
work before the others, she was allowed 
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to play any carol she wished, and sing it 
too, for that matter. I thought her little 
quavering voice, always off the tune, was 
cute! 

Unfortunately she insisted on singing 
these carols at home, and in Sunday 
School, when she was the only deaf child 
among two hundred hearing children, and 
it caused some embarrassment, as her 
mother said Katharine’s voice outshrieked 
the loudest-singing hearing children. She 
refused to be quieted, and insisted that in 
school she had learned to sing the carols, 
and knew them, so she would sing them in 


. Sunday School! 


Whose fault was it? Not Katharine’s. 


We Cannot Dodge Responsibility 


The old note book has a way of spank- 
ing Teacher, every so often. But spanked 
or not, we take heed. 

The little happenings that seem not worth 
taking too seriously may be milestones on 
the right path or the wrong turn. 

We teachers are the only persons who, 
because of our experience with so many 
deaf children, are able to measure the 
significance of this or that occurrence in 
every deaf child’s life, and to realize wheth- 
er the children in our charge are learning 
to live in this hearing world as graciously 
and happily as we could wish for them. 
We don’t dodge the responsibility. Their 
mistakes are our mistakes. 

At any rate, if we find we have made 
mistakes, we'll never make the same mis- 
takes again. 


What Every Teacher Knows 


The principal who gets best cooperation 
from his teachers is not the one who pops 
in upon them at odd moments, critically, 
thus giving them the feeling they must 
be continually on guard, but rather the 
principal who knows he has confidence in 
his teachers, and counts on their best ef- 
forts. That jail feeling is just as bad for 
teachers as for pupils. 


If there is going to be a blizzard it al- 
ways comes during that precious week-end 
trip to New York. 
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The child who was most unruly and 
difficult in September often turns out the 
prize pupil in June. 


When a child, just coming into the 
schoolroom, bursts out telling his teacher 
something he is so full of that he can't 
wait—it’s no time to stop him and correct 
his speech and language. Making a men- 
tal note of the flaws, to be corrected later. 
will be much better than to dampen his 
enthusiasm and spoil his story. 


The Chairman 

Bertie Diskursiv expressed himself freely, 

If Teachers’ Meetings kept slightly too long. 

Bert disapproved, and he told the commit- 
tee. 

Late Teachers’ Meetings, he knew, were 
all wrong. 

None of the speakers seemed just right to 
Bertie. 

One was too technical, one dull and trite. 

One was too cocksure, and one was too 
lengthy. 

“Good gosh!” cried Bertie. 
stay all night!” 

When there was food served right after the 
meeting 

Bertie was worried. “We shouldn’t eat now! 

Spoil all our suppers!) And why spend the 
money ? 


We’ve got our speakers to pay for, and 
how!” 


“We can't 


Each program chairman’s mistakes he de- 
tected ; 

Till one fine autumn he never suspected 

His name was up until he was elected. 


Bertie Diskursiv engaged a good speaker, 

Promised him twenty-one bucks, twenty- 
two! 

Bertie looked forward to next Teachers’ 
Meeting. 

When the day came his fine speaker had 
flu. 

He sent a substitute. That speaker stuttered. 

Then all Bert’s pals heaped upon him 
abuse. 

Next time the speaker read out of a note- 


book. 
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Bert’s friends were scornful. Bert made 
no excuse. 
Next time the speaker was late in arriving, 
That didn’t make him cut short his address, 
He talked and pounded the table an hour, 
Teachers walked out, to our hero’s distress, 
There was hot chocolate for after the meet- 
ing— 
Cakes and hot chocolate—folks hadn’t been 
told— 
Nobody stayed but the speaker and Bertie. 
Anyway all the hot chocolate was cold. 
So next time Bertie invited a lady. 
Though she was pretty she couldn't be 
heard. 
That was the end of Bert’s program arrang. 
ing. 


Now he just comes, and says never a word! 


Fairy Tale of the Month 


(And the most fairy-like thing about it is 
that it’s true) 


We have had an amusing letter from 
a good friend. She was an outstanding 
teacher in our school. After some years 
she accepted an offer from a school a thou- 
sand miles or more away. 

She had no acquaintances in her new 
place of employment, but the offer made 
her had been rather flattering, and she ex- 
pected to “go up.” To her surprise and dis- 
appointment, she found that in the new 
school she was just one more teacher. No- 
body asked her opinions. No one asked 
her to speak up at Teachers’ Meetings, or 
help plan them. She never had school vis- 
itors, nor did young teachers ask to observe 
her class. 

Being an amiable soul, however, she just 
did a good job in her classroom, and won- 
dered sometimes if she had made a mistake 
to change her locale. 


Then one day the principal announced 
to the faculty that the famous Dr. X 
of the famous Z School with its fa- 
mous methods was coming. 








Other teachers fluttered and got excited, 
but not our heroine. Wherever he trekked, 


(Continued on page 122) 
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A Unit on the Bible 


By Ann M. MULHOLLAND 


LL deaf children love stories, either 
A told or read, and they particularly 
delight in retelling stories they have 
learned. Through an experiment based on 
the Bible considered as a literary master- 
piece, 1 proved that Bible stories interest 
the children, and lend themselves well to 
retelling. 

I tried the unit on Bible stories with both 
the eighth and ninth grades. Basing my 
selections on the course of study for the 
Boston Public Schools, I chose a few stories 
for each grade. They did not suffice; the 
pupils demanded more. The children’s re- 
sponse to the story of Ruth (Grade Nine) 
and the Crossing of the Red Sea (Grade 
Eight) was so spontaneous and stimulating 
that we spent more time on the unit than I 
had planned. 

The stories were presented simply. I 
gave first the vocabulary, with names, dif- 
ficult phrases and typically Biblical expres- 
sions. Some of the children recognized 
names, or knew some of the stories, such 
as those relating to Joseph or Samson. I| 
then told the story in simple language, 
usually withholding the climax. I ex- 
plained that the language of the Bible was 
like poetry because it was musical or 
rhythmic. The pupils read the story from 
my lips. and commented on any phrases or 
expressions that they especially liked. Then 
I read the story to them, changing certain 
words or omitting passages that were too 
long or were not essential to the story. 

The pupils retold the story to me, one 
telling a part until I stopped him and asked 
another to continue. Occasionally a pupil 
begged to be allowed to tell the whole story, 
and I often permitted this. After this, the 
children wrote summaries of the story, 
either at the blackboard or individually at 
home. The work was corrected in class for 
grammatical errors or errors in detail. 

Unasked, the pupils brought in their 
own books of Bible stories, maps of the 


Holy Land, pictures, Bible quotations. One 
Jewish child donated two calendars from a 
Jewish undertaker. These were splendid 
additions to the illustrations I already had. 

When our contributions reached a sizable 
collection, we set up a Bible corner in the 
schoolroom. Our pictures and quotations 
were mounted and pinned to a screen. On 
the blackboard were written the names of 
the stories and characters, and these were 
connected by colored string to a map, in 
order to locate the setting. 

Our unit on the Bible was a delightful 
experience which the children enjoyed 
sharing with others. Below are listed the 
stories suggested in the Course of Study 
for the Boston Public Schools. Those I 
used are indicated by italics. Some of 
these were not in the Course of Study, but 
were added by popular demand. 

The Tower of Babel, Genesis, 11:1-9. 

The Sacrifice of Isaac, Genesis, 22:1-18. 

The Wooing of Rebecca, Genesis, 24. 

Joseph Sold into Slavery, Genesis, 37. 

The Crossing of the Red Sea, Exodus, 
14:15-31. 

Moses and the Golden Calf, Exodus, 32, 
16:15-20. 

Parable of the Talents, Matthew, 25:14- 
30. 

The Birth of Moses, Exodus, 1:15-22; 2. 

Noah and the Ark, Genesis, 6:5-22; 7-8. 

The Story of Samson, Judges, 14:5-10; 
16:1-31. 

The Creation and the Garden of Eden, 
Genesis, 1; 2:1-9, 15-23; 3:1-13, 17-24. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, Daniel, 5:1-31. 

The Translation of Elijah, II Kings, 2: 
1-15. 

The Fall of Jericho, Joshua, 6:1-16; 20. 

The Prodigal Son, Luke, 15:11-32. 

Samson and the Lion, Judges, 14:5-9. 

Samson — His Betrayal and _ Death, 
Judges, 16:4-30. 

The Story of Ruth, Ruth, 1-4. 

The Story of Joseph, Genesis, 37, 39-48. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


” 


Shall the Three-Year-Old Go to 
School? 
Ruth Ellen, three years old, had not yet 
started to school when this was written. 


HE roundabout came 

so unexpectedly that it 

was an added pleasure 

to read all your letters. I ap- 

preciate being a member of 

this particular group, as I 

feel that you all have much 

to offer. Thank you for wel- 
coming me. 

I am sure that Ruth’s prog- 
ress would have been greater 
if she had been attending a 
school for the deaf, and yet 
she has certainly progressed. 
She was in a nursery school 
for hearing children, and she 
has had voice exercises and 
lip reading, with acoustic 
training from Dr. Stanton at 
the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, Yale University. Dr. 
Stanton thinks Ruth may 
have a tiny bit of hearing. 

At present, Ruth has a 
mother complex, and wants to be with me 
all the time. I hope this will pass, as it is 
very trying for me. We are trying to edu- 
cate her to spend a night away from home 
now and then. Twice. she has spent the 
night with my mother and sister at their 
home. She helped me pack her little suit- 
case and was perfectly willing to go. Of 
course, staying with my family can’t com- 
pare with going away to school, but it 
might be a preparation for the time when 
she will have to go away. 

I have had so much contradictory ad- 
vice about sending her away. Some say to 
send her to a good oral school imme- 





YEARS O 


diately; others think that, with a good 
home environment such as she has, she 
would do better at home for another year, 
with nursery school and some tutoring. It 
seems to me we never can be sure whether 
we are making the right 
choice. 

I realize more and more, 
after reading letters from the 
mothers of older children, 
that I must be prepared to 
meet new problems all the 
time. But as you say, we 
seem to gain new strength 
by our difficulties. 

I am inclined to agree 
with Mrs. M. that lip reading 
is even more important for a 
deaf person than speech, al- 
though I am hoping Ruth 
will be able to do both well. 
I recently met a very intelli- 
gent deaf gentleman who 
neither speaks nor reads lips. 
Our entire conversation was 
by means of pencil and pa- 
per. I did not at all mind 
‘is reading what he wrote, but 

I am not accustomed to writ- 
ing out my conversation and I found it 
most tedious. I shall be looking forward 
to the next roundabout. 

Mrs. S. P. CONNECTICUT 


RUTH ELLEN, THREE 


Nancy Is Beginning to Talk 


Nancy, not yet five, has been in the nur- 
sery school at St. Mary’s, Buffalo, a year 
and a half. 

Mrs. U’s concern about Barbara’s enter- 
ing high school was of particular interest 
to me. I have a goal for Nancy—that she 
may be able to enter a school for the hear- 
ing by the time she is ready for high school. 
During the past winter and spring I did 
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some substitute teaching at our local high 
school, and I had to come to the conclusion 
that Nancy will have to be exceptionally 
brilliant and will still need tutors if she 
makes the grade. Of course, the classes 
are overcrowded now. because of the sharp 
increase in population caused by the influx 
of war workers. There are 1,400 students 
in the high school now, and the classes 
range in size from 30 to 50. 

In the schools for the deaf 
I have visited I have no- 
ticed that signs are prevalent 
among the older pupils, and 
for that reason I would hesi- 
tate to send Nancy to a high 
school for the deaf. I sup- 
pose the solution would be a 
small private high school, 
with special tutors outside. A 
teacher of the deaf told me 
not long ago that very few 
deaf children are successful 
in schools for the hearing, 
and that deaf pupils from her school often 
return there after trying high schools with 
hearing students. One boy who had been 
an honor student in the school for the deaf 
had a breakdown when he tried college. 
(I suppose all of this sounds amusing when 
one considers that Nancy is only four, and 
we may be living in Timbuctoo by the time 
she reaches high school age.) 


a % 7 


NANCY, N 


Nancy’s main concern for the past two 
months has been the element K. She can 
now say it clearly without holding her 
tongue down with her finger, and we are all 
very proud. Her speech is better. She 
realizes that she can get our attention only 
by speaking, and will stand and_ yell 
“Mama,” until I arrive. We took her to 
the Shriners’ Circus, and she said, “Girl, 
up, up,” and “Elephant fall floor,” as orig- 
inal remarks, while we all beamed at one 
another. She also says, “I love you,” 
“Please,” “Thank you,” “Bathroom,” “Some 
more,” and “I have some gum.” We have 
been concentrating on table talk lately: “I 
want some butter, some sugar (etc.), 
please.” She says “No,” particularly well 
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and often! As a reward for every effort at 
speech she wants “or’ge ice cream,” and 
being well aware that she is Daddy’s par- 
ticular darling she works on Daddy for the 
reward. 

The words we once accepted as passable 
are slowly becoming distinct and _intelli- 
gible. We adopted Mrs. W’s idea of a 
diary, and print some bit about the events 
of the day each evening. 
Nancy will not go to sleep 
until we do. We had some 
large Vernon Grant Mother 
Goose pictures, which we 
pasted on tagboard, printing 
the verses underneath. These 
verses must also be said at 
bedtime, along with the new 
words learned in school. As 
a result, it takes a good hour 
to get her settled at night. 
She really enjoys the rhymes, 


h, ia 
T YET FIVE and bobs her head in time 


to the rhythm. Lately, she 
has begun to follow with her voice as we 
say them: 
“Hum .. 
Hum ...dum.. 
She is very serious about this. 
We have found several helpful games, 
for instance, Object Lotto No. T 239, pro- 
duced by Gabriel, New York; also some 
excellent jigsaw puzzles with 8 pieces in 
a frame. And the “Snippie” electric shears 
are Nancy’s particular joy. 


. dum... wall 


fall” 


The dancing pupils are having a recital 
next month. The baby group are to do 
a doll dance, a kitty dance, and Yankee 
Doodle. Nancy can follow the steps, but 
seems bored by the repetition. She will 
do a step once and then stand still until the 
others “catch up” and begin the next step. 
I hope the teacher will be able to give her 
private lessons this summer. The rhythm 
and grace of dancing should bring her 
pleasure in years to come. 

Nancy does not have tantrums to any 
great extent. She has never “acted up” 
at school, in fact, although she does have 
her moments at home. She gets paddled 
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from time to time, but we have a charm 
that almost always works. We say: 

“If you don’t do so and so before I 
count 5, you will go to bed.” (Or some 
other punishment.) She invariably capit- 
ulates at the count of three. 

What would we do without the VoLTa 
Review? My favorite contributor is the 
Teacher Across the Hall. Where does she 


teach, or is that a deep secret? 


Mrs. M. E., New York 
Lip Reading with Acoustic Training 


Johnita, age 12, attends a small public 
school. She has private lessons in speech 
and language. 


Last summer we spent some weeks at the 
clinic of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where Johnita had private work in 
acoustic training with Miss Kennedy and 
Mrs. Brown, and lip reading work with 
Mrs. Lucelia Moore. We cannot judge 
how much hearing Johnita has, but we are 
hoping that there is enough to help with 
voice placement and inflection. One thing 
I do know is that her voice changes as soon 
as she puts her hearing aid on. 

She did regular work in acoustic train- 
ing, listening to recordings, keeping time 
with the score in front of her, or the printed 
words if it were a song. Then she listened 
for high and low pitch; then to melody. 
Mrs. Browne sang to her, or with her, as 
part of this phase. They read in concert, 
too, and Johnita was able to distinguish 
phrases from the material just read, listen- 
ing to it through her hearing aid with the 
printed material before her. This is ex- 
cellent auricular work; first, learning to 
listen and then learning to distinguish 
words. Mrs. Browne is a cheerful, tireless 
worker and a most pleasant friend. 

Johnita also had lip reading with Mrs. 
Moore, using the motion pictures, and 
using a powerful air conduction hearing 
aid at the same time. The pictures proved 
a strong motivation for learning new lan- 
guage, and the new language is expressed 
in a pleasing voice, with good inflection. 
Whether the emotional stimulus that gives 
it these qualities comes from the motion 
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JOHNITA, TWELVE, AND HER PET FAWN, 
BAMBI 


pictures or from Mrs. Moore’s personality 
I am not prepared to say. 

Mrs. Moore’s mother, a frail little lady 
of 83, assured me that bringing up a deaf 
child is a life time job. 

Reading continues to remain a problem. 
People will always come before printed 
matter in Johnita’s estimation. She is a 
social minded person, and even if she could 
hear I doubt that reading would mean as 
much to her as it does to her sisters. I try 
to supply material that she can grasp and 
that will also interest her—no small task. 
I have even resorted to some of the less 
objectionable of the comic books. 

I’ve never doubted that God would give 
me strength to meet whatever problems 
arose, but the sad part of it is, it’s up to me 
to supply the brains. That’s the bottleneck 
in our set up. I have met recently a very 
interesting young deaf man, who assures 
me he hated to read when he was young. 
Now he is planning to take his Master’s 
degree in science. He is a pleasant young 
man and very easy to converse with. 

We had two interesting visits at the Mary 
E. Bennett School, the day school for the 
deaf in Los Angeles. Mrs. Gesner, one of 

(Continued on page 118) 
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A Bibliography for Teachers of the Deaf 


Compiled by the Association’s Committee on the Use of 
Professional Literature 


Concluded from February 


Speech—Books for Teachers (Cont. ) 


Bell, Alexander Melville: Principles of 
Speech and Dictionary of Sounds. The 
Volta Bureau, 1900. 296 pp. Now out of 
print, but still available in most school 
libraries and many public libraries. 

The first edition of this work was published in 
England in 1849. This is the fifth edition, pre- 
pared by the author. It explains in detail the 
elements of speech, vocal respiration, voice, articu- 
lation, the powers of the letters, the phonetic nota- 
tion of speech. There are directions and exer- 
cises for the cure of stammering. 

Bender, James F.; and Kleinfeld, Victor M.: 
Principles and Practices of Speech Cor- 
rection. With Glossary of 500 Technical 
Terms. Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
New York, 1938. Cloth, 298 pp. 

Practical, helpful material on diagnosing the 

speech defective, classifying speech disorders and 

treating functional defects. Hearing disabilities 
are considered and suggestions are offered to 
parents as well as teachers and students. 

Bennett, Rodney: The Play Way of Speech 
Training. Evans Brothers, Ltd., London, 
1935. Cloth, 143 pp. 

“Addressed primarily to the teachers of juniors 

and even of infants.” 

Blanton, Margaret Gray and_ Blanton, 
Smiley: Speech Training for Children. 
The Century Company, New York, 1919. 
Cloth, 261 pp. Indexed. 

Development of speech in children, from the 

earliest period through school life. Speech mech- 

anism. Correction of speech defects. Related 
psychological difficulties. 

Connery, Julia M. and Young, Irene B.: 
Voice Building. Published by the au- 
thorsy 1935. 89 pp. Out of print. 

Technique in building the speaking voice in both 

the deaf and the hard of hearing. Classroom 

exercises in speech and rhythm. Improvement 
of the voice by mechanical aids. 

Ewing, Irene and A. W. G.: Aphasia in 
Children. Oxford Press, England, 1930. 
152 pp. Indexed. Out of print. 

An account of the methods used in a number of 
cases of reported aphasia, which proved to be 
tases of defective hearing. Outlines the nature 
of the problem presented by aphasia, discusses 
methods of investigating aphasic symptoms, tests 
for aphasic children, including hearing tests. 


Fréschels, Emil; and Jellinek, Auguste: 
Practice of Voice and Speech Therapy. 
Expression Company, Boston, 1941. 
Cloth, 255 pp. 

General problems of speech defectives; use of 
tests; methods of treating aphasia; dysarthria; 
reading disorders; acoustic training; lip reading 
for adults; audimutism; dyslalia; psychology of 
the laryngeal functions; vocal disorders; breath- 
ing exercises. 

Gardiner, Alan Henderson: The Theory of 
Speech and Language. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, England, 1932. 332 pp. 
Illustrations. Diagrams. 

Haycock, G. Sibley: The Teaching of Speech. 
Third Edition. The Volta Bureau, 1941. 
302 pp. Indexed. 

A “must” book for every teacher of the deaf. Sec- 

tions on breathing and breath control; the culti- 

vation of the voice; the production of speech 
sounds; accent and emphasis; phrasing and 
rhythm; pronunciation; rate of utterance. 

Hudgins, C. V.; and Numbers, F. C.: An in- 
vestigation of the Intelligibility of the 
Speech of the Deaf. Published as a sepa- 
rate and in Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, 1942, 25, 289-392. Paper, 100 pp. 

A quantitative evaluation of the intelligibility of 

the speech of 192 deaf pupils from 8 to 20 years 

of age in two schools for the deaf in which the 
oral method is used exclusively as a means of 
classroom instruction. 

Joiner, Enfield: Graded Lessons in Speech. 
A Manual for Teachers of the Deaf. 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, Mor- 
ganton, N. C., 1936. Paper, 111 pp. 

An outline of work on speech teaching for the 

deaf, with graded programs ranging from the pre- 

paratory to the Sixth and Upper grades. 

Jones, Dora Duty: The Technique of Speech. 
A Guide to the Study of Diction Accord- 
ing to the Principles of Resonance. 
Harper & Brothers, 1909. Cloth, 331 pp. 
Indexed. 

Classification of Vowel Resonances. Studies in 

articulation and enunciation. 

Keppie, Elizabeth Evangeline: Speech Im- 
provement through Choral Speaking. Ex- 
pression Company, Boston, 1942, 

A textbook for teachers of primary grades. Chap- 

ters on phonetics; choral speaking. Bibliogra- 

phies. 
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Nemoy, Elizabeth McGinley; and Davis, 
Serena Foley: The Correction of Defective 
Consonant Sounds. The Expression Com- 
pany, Boston, 1937. 425 pp. Indexed. 

A manual for teachers of speech correction. In- 
cludes a concise summary of the principles in- 
volved in the production of consonant sounds, and 
offers ear training material for the teacher as 
well as a series of word, syllable and speech 
drills for the pupil. 

Orr, Frederick Wesley: Voice for Speech. 
McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
York, 1938. Cloth, 281 pp. Indexed. 

The result of ten years’ experimentation in diag- 

nosing and correcting vocal difficulties. Outline 

of methods of ascertaining the causes of vocal 
difficulties, and of correcting them. Diagnostic 
charts for analyzing faults of speech. 

Raubicheck, Letitia: How to Teach Good 
Speech in the Elementary Schools. Noble 
and Noble, New York, 1937. Cloth, 276 
pp. Indexed. 

Techniques and procedures in teaching the funda- 

mentals of speech and the speech arts. Common 

voice faults and their correction. Training the 
child’s voice, etc. 

Robbins, Samuel D. and Rosa: Correction of 
Speech Defects in Early Childhood. The 
Expression Company, Boston, 1937. 67 
Pp. 

A simple exercise book for parents and teachers 
of young (hearing) children handicapped by 
speech defects. Includes suggestions for dealing 
with delayed speech, stammering, etc. The mate- 
rial is simplified to include only words in the 
average small child’s vocabulary. 

Russell, G. Oscar: Speech and Voice. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 
250 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. 

Deals with speech and hearing; speech mechan- 

ism; voice quality; vowel theories; the use of 

X-rays in analyzing vowels, especially as aids to 

the deaf. 

Some Opinions of the Oral Method Ex- 
pressed by Graduates of the Oral Method. 
Published by the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. 1932. Paper, 79 pp. 

Letters from former pupils of five different schools 

for the deaf, giving their opinions of speech as a 

means of communication in and after school. 

Stinchfield, Sara Mae: The Psychology of 
Speech. Expression Company, Boston, 
1928. Cloth, 331 pp. Illustrated. 


ini cd tia ssasilae bana vieaaeas sa : Speech Disorders. 
New York. Harcourt Brace, 1933. Cloth, 
340 pp. Indexed. 

A study of the nature of speech disorders, with 

statistical studies of the speech of 3,000 college 

women and various public school groups. 
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inihdicnpaceetans conhuabdauasbakests : Speech Patholog, 
with Methods in Speech Correction. 
pression Company, Boston, 1928. Cloi 
266 pp. Illustrated. 

Twitmyer, Edwin Burket; and Nathansy 
Yale Samuel: Correction of Defect 
Speech. P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co., Ph 
delphia, 1932. Cloth, 411 pp. 

“A Complete Manual of Psycho-Physiologics 

Technique for the Treatment and Correction ¢ 

the Defects of Speech.” 

Ward, Ida ‘Caroline: Defects of Speech 
Their Nature and Their Cure. J. M. De 
& Sons, Ltd. London, 1936. Cloth, 
pp. Illustrated. 

First edition published 1923. 

West, Robert; Kennedy, Lou; and Can, 
Anna: The Rehabilitation of Speech, {} 
Textbook of Diagnostic and Correctiw 
Procedures. Harper & Brothers, Ne 
York, 1937. 475 pp. Indexed. Illustrated 
Available. 

A comprehensive work on speech disorders ani 

ways to remedy them. Includes the speech & 

fects of the hard of hearing. Describes hearix 
tests and discusses lip reading. Includes a chap 
ter on foreign language influence. 

Yale, Caroline A.: Formation and Develop 
ment of Elementary English Sounds. Me: 
ealf Printing and Publishing Compam, 
Northampton, Mass. Paper, 46 pp. 1938 

An established work on articulation teaching by 

a pioneer teacher of the deaf. 


Speech: Books for Children 


Abney, Louise; and Miniace, Dorothy: This 
Way to Better Speech. World Book Com 
pany, Yonkers, New York, 1940. Cloth, 
92 pp. Illus. 

A book for children in the primary grades 

Teacher's manual. 

Barrows, Sarah Tracy; and Hall, Katharine 
H.: Games and Jingles for Speech Devel 
opment. With Suggestions for Teachers. 
Expression Co., Boston, 1936. Cloth, 74 


pp. 

Lloyd, M. Pearl: Our First Speech Book. 
Newson & Company, New York, 1942 
Cloth, 159 pp. . 

Has been used successfully with deaf children. 

Raubicheck, Letitia: Improving Your S 
A Pupil’s Practice Book in Speech Trait 
ing with Phonetic Aids. Noble and Noble. 
New York, 1934. Cloth, 163 pp. 

A book for school children. Daily drills on th 

sounds of speech. Special Drills. Diagnosti¢ 

Tests. 

School field, Lucille: Better Speech and Bet 
ter Reading. The Expression Company; 
Boston, 1937. Cloth, 216 pp. Illustrated. 

“It is a book that can be placed in the hands d 

(Continued on page 102) 
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wanes Teachers of Lip Reading 9»: 


Alabama 


Birmingham 8 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup S. Woop 


3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucerta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. 0. Box 1617 


San Jose 


Mrs. Litt1an C. Dorey 
685 S. Sth Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. 0. Box 366 
Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs, Matuitoa W. Smitra 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Elsmere, Wilmington 


Miss Atice Poo.e 
11S. du Pont Rd. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JosEPHINE K. PotrTer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLIEN CuLLUM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Vichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New Encianp ScHoot oF Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Grsson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. DAMON 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHurR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss Anne M. Buncer 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sypit. FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave., 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 


Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 


Miss Haze. Gipson 
156 Grant Avenue 


Phone: DElaware 3-5269 
Newark 
Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 


356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
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Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont) 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMEM 
Ar 
New Jersey (Cont. ) Pennsylvania Dallas 4 
. Butler Miss Loutse HILLYEr 
aterson N. R. Crozier Tech. Hi 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicharpsoN Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie School ; it 66 
114 Watson Building Deshon General Hospital Bry : 
Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 ryan ond Live Ook wae 
nad , a ‘ Houston Silent 
Miss HANNAH E, YEAKLE Mrs for w: 
211 West Ridley Ave. Mrs. Lucite P. TURNER ay 
a rg aa how ¢ 
New York ‘ vegeta ee ee tion. 
seg cadeihis Viki ietiene ae — San Marcos wa 
gh Saag ea _ 2039 Cherry Street Miss Lecta WILLIAMS 9 
ore ’ nee Oa, ee Phone: Martindale 97-4 for g 
1420 Walnut Street Th 
Elmhurst, Long Island Phone: Pennypacker 6780 ments 
Mrs. Marcuerite G, JAMES the s 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. Scranton 
Mrs. Beatrice R. GooprrieNp done 
2006 North Washington Ave. Viewint left, v 
New York 17 : — so fo! 
Miss Mary Pauine Rau a age ‘ Lonchhare sepa 
Mrs. Katuryn A. OrnDMAN MRS. WM. 1. ULAY na aes 
342 Madison Avenue 511 Walnut Lane — Scuecs. 00am do th 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 601 Washington Street W 
Phone: 1248-J 
Port Washington, Long Island Rhode Island Th 
Miss Marcaret DuNN ae and t 
Falaise Estate Providence a imag 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R Miss Marte SLACK T 
221 Doyle Ave. sities 
deter 
Dininaaes Washington capat 
Miss ExizasetH G. DeLany . als mani 
510 Bellevue Ave South Carolina eee : the h 
= 0078 : Mrs. Mitprep E. StumpPF 
Phone: 5-0978 Columbia E. 614 27th Avenue heari 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin Phone: Riv. 3623 drills 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
W oodstock : : even | 
Mrs. Lizian Lapp Cuurcu Greenville equa 
P. O. Box 448 Miss Vircinta NEVILLE cann. 
117 Hampton Ave. ment 
CANADA the ¢ 
tire) 
Ohio Texas Quebec “sloy 
Columbus Austin Montreal Just 
Miss Marie K. Mason Mrs. Max BICKLER Miss Marcaret J. Worcest@®} art \ 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 901 W. 16th Street 1509 Sherbrooke St., West appa 


Phone: WA 2826 Phone: 6460 Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


———— a een eens 


Are Your Eyes Doing Good Team Work? 


By Loutse NEUSCHUTZ 














(¢ ACH individual has his own par- Possibilities for Improving Vision 

E ticular eye problem,” states Rob- In an article, “How to Improve Your 

ert Kingery Buell, in his book, Vision,” first published in the American 
Silent Speech, “therefore it is impossible Weekly and later reprinted in Science Di- 
for us to advise you as to the matter of gesz, (Sept., 1043), Irmis Johnson describ- 
how often you should have an eye examina- jng the work of the Reading Clinic of the 
tion. . . . Foremost eye specialists agree Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
that the muscles controlling the eyes are of Pg. declares: “The strange thing is that 
nearly equal importance to the optic nerve many people go through life thinking that 
for good vision.” they see well when they don’t.” 

The author then follows up these state- Dr. Emmett A. Betts, supervisor of this 
ments by giving eight exercises to increase Reading Clinic, who took both eye and 
the strength of the eye muscles. This is yjsion examinations for entrance into the 
done by rotating the eyes to the right, or Army, Navy, the Air Corps, and other 
left, up and down, relaxing in between, and ranches of armed services, was able to 
so forth. The student of visual hearing, as prove that many adults in this country are 
he calls lip reading, “must train his eyes to unable to use their eyes properly. 


do the work for his ears.” “Eyes,” he explained, “tell what kind 

a oe of seeing machine you have, vision tests 
show how you use that machine.” 

That lip reading is first a visual process To ascertain the kind of eye defect of 


and that the eyes have to convey the retinal each person who comes to his Clinic, Dr. 
images received to the brain is axiomatic. Betts begins with a full eye and vision ex- 
To my knowledge, however, visual tests to amination. This includes examination to 
determine the lip reading students’ eye determine whether the muscles are in good 
capacities have not yet been made in such a_ working order. Many of the young men 
manner as audiometric tests are taken of that were first rejected by induction boards 
the hearing left in each ear of the hard of were able to pass the army eye tests after 
hearing individual. The same exercises and their eyes had been properly trained at the 
drills are given to every learner, without Clinic. Most of the eye training exercises, 
even knowing whether his eyes will be _ it was stated, are done by specially designed 
equal to the task or not. The mind alone instruments and must be given by a com- 
cannot learn to interpret fully the move- _petent specialist. Two weeks’ training, each 
ments of the visible organs of speech that eye separately at first, then the two to- 
the eyes are not capable of perceiving en- gether, one hour each day, accomplish the 
tirely. The result, in many cases, is the feat of re-educating the eyes. This means 
“slow lip reader,” who often does not know in almost every instance building up bet- 
just why he can’t make a success of the ter seeing patterns in the brain. 

art when his mental inferior will do so, By quirk of circumstance, I came across 
apparently, without much conscious effort. another article on the same subject of eye 
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training, which appeared in the July, 1943, 
issue of Aviation—‘Split-Second Recogni- 
tion—A New Allied Weapon,” by Dr. 
Samuel Renshaw, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. This system of eye training was 
designed for airplane pilots and was given 
by flashing a series of digits on a screen. 
The first objective was to improve general 
vision effectiveness. The average person of 
normal vision, asserted Dr. Renshaw, does 
not use his eyes to their full capacity. 
By proper training he can be taught not 
only to,see more, but to see it in less time. 
The training course prepared by Dr. Ren- 
shaw, as already stated, was primarily one 
for increasing the eye capacity of airplane 
pilots. 

There seems little doubt, however, that a 
similar method of eye training could be 
adapted to the needs of students in lip 
reading who are slow in learning the art. 
Whether this may best be accomplished 
by means of instruments, such as Dr. Betts 
designed and uses, or by means of specially 
prepared films, similar to those given by 
Dr. Renshaw, would have to be tried out 
by experiments. No matter what method 
is finally chosen, though, the fact would 
always have to be taken into consideration 
that but a small percentage of spoken words 
can easily be seen on the lips. 


Eyes vs. Mental Training 


“Eighty-five per cent of all mental train- 
ing is obtained through the eyes,” states 
Henry I. Imus, M.D., in an article, “Visual 
Efficiency,” published in Hygeia for April, 
1941. “The importance of vision, however, 
has been overlooked in many of the recent 
attempts to solve the problem of disability 
in reading . 

“In general, a defect in any part of the 
visual apparatus will interfere to a greater 
or lesser extent with vision, depending on 
the location and magnitude.” 


Have we done enough to urge students in 
lip reading to get their seeing apparatus 
in best shape before attempting the study 
and then to keep that apparatus, as far as 
possible, at peak of efficiency? Have we 
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taken care of our own eyes sufficiently 
give us better vision in every instance? | 
venture to say, no! Faulty eyes play tricis 
They strain, tire, blur and jump out of 
focus. How expect good lip reading unde 
the circumstances? How expect faulty eyg 
to take the place of faulty ears? 


Some of the lip reading films I saw both 
in this country and abroad, by the way, 
were given too fast for my eye capacity, 
their tempo did not permit me to focy 
properly. For this reason, I could not fol 
low the dialogues or speeches as quickly 
or as comprehensively as did other stu 
dents. But a deafened acquaintance com 
plained to me of the same thing when 
watching the lip reading films. “It all went 
too fast for me,” she said. I also had some 
difficulty in keeping up with rapidly re 
peated syllable drills, while other students, 
apparently, were able to get them with mor 
or less accuracy. No two people, it is evi- 
dent, react in the same manner to the same 
requirements on the sense of sight and on 
the mental faculties involved in seeing, 
Both need to be sharpened according to 
need. 

It would be interesting, perhaps reveal 
ing, to compare eye and vision tests of good 
lip readers and slow ones. Such tests might 
establish to what extent slow or defective 
vision, or the lack of a “lip reader’s mind” 
play a retarding role. Retarding in prog: 
ress, of course. Good team work between 
eyes and mind, as we all know, is essential 
in reading the lips.” Hence, the need of 
eliminating obstacles which hinder prog: 
ress. 


How to Quicken Visual Perception 


Years ago I inquired of a prominent eye 
specialist whether it is possible to quicken 
visual perception by means of eye trail 
ing, and he replied as follows: 

“You ask whether it is possible to 
quicken visual perception by means of eye 
training. I assume you do not mean by this 
the rapidity with which images are optically 
formed in the eye. This process is instal 
taneous and, of course, cannot be accele 

(Continued -on page 116) 
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Lip Reading-a Continuing Necessity’ 


By HarriET MONTAGUE 


How Lip Reading Works 


AST week I was walking down Twenty- 
9 Third Street in New York, away 
over on the West Side, near London 
Terrace. A little girl about four years old 
came up to me and said shyly, “Will you 
lease walk across the ‘street with me?” 
“I shall be happy to walk across the street 
with you,” I replied. “Where do you want 
to go?” 
“IT live over there.” She gestured. “My 
mother won’t let me cross by myself.” 


I took her hand and guided her through 
the traffic. When we reached the other 
curb, she dropped my hand and darted 
across the sidewalk and into a doorway, 
waving to me as she ran. I glanced up 
toward the building, and at an upper win- 
dow a pleasant-faced woman holding a baby 
in her arms nodded and said, “Thank you,” 
through the glass. I went on about my 
business with a little glow at my heart. 


Somewhat later the same day, I went 
into the B. & O. Railway office on 42nd 
Street to inquire about trains to West Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. I had to reach West 
Trenton by nine o’clock in the morning. 


“There is no uptown connection that 
early,” said the clerk. “You will have to 
take the Fulton Street Ferry to Jersey City 
at seven, and from there take the Jersey 
Central. That will get you into West Tren- 
ton at eight-forty-five.” 

“How do I get to the Fulton Street 
Ferry?” 

“Take the Seventh Avenue Subway at 
Times Square and get off at Cortlandt 
Street.” 

“Get off where?” 

“Cortlandt Street.” 

“Does the express stop there?” 

“No. You'll have to change to the local 
at Fourteenth Street.” 


es 
gy Reprinted by permission from the Journal of 
Speech Disorders, September, 1943. 





Two very commonplace episodes, but 
both important to the smooth flow of daily 
life. The point of them as related here is 
that I am totally deaf, and in both of these 
transactions I understood by means of lip 
reading what the other person said. The 
ticket seller would have been perfectly 
willing to write if I had not understood 
him, for all ticket sellers have to deal with 
deaf persons; but the little girl was not 
old enough to write, and if I had not read 
her lips I would have bewildered and 
frightened her, and would myself have 
missed a charming contact. 


What Lip Reading Is 


There are plenty of people who go 
about their business day by day, talking 
and being talked to, carrying on the ordi- 
nary verbal contacts with the world, not 
hearing one word that is said. There are 
much larger numbers of other persons who 
hear part of what is said, but not enough 
to get the meaning clearly without the com- 
plementary aid of lip reading, or speech 
reading, as some prefer to call it. 

“Speech reading,” says Miss Anne Bun- 
ger, “is understanding spoken language 
while watching a speaker, without fully 
hearing, or if need be, without hearing at 
all” (1). 

That is the best definition of lip reading 
that I have seen. It takes into considera- 
tion the factors that make for successful lip 
reading (and if it isn’t successful it isn’t 
lip reading) and it tells exactly what a lip 
reader does. He watches the speaker. He 
does not necessarily concentrate on the lips 
alone; he watches the whole face, the whole 
body of the person who ,speaks. Facial 
expression, gesture, movement, may all aid 
or hinder lip reading. For instance, I find 
it much more difficult to understand a blind 
person than one who sees, since I depend 
a great deal on the expression in a speak- 
er’s eyes; and I understand persons with 
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a live, mobile facial expression much better 
than those who were born with, or have 
cultivated, poker faces. 

Another reason I like Miss Bunger’s 
definition is that she does not call lip read- 
ing an “art.” It is an art, truly, but calling 
it that sets it outside the run of utilitarian 
necessities of life, where it definitely should 
be classed. It is a necessity for every hard 
of hearing person, no matter how slightly 
hard of hearing he may be. To quote Dr. 
Max Goldstein: 

To the partially or incurably deaf the acquisition 
of lip reading is a manifold blessing; it releases 
him from the constant handicap of his aural 
infirmity; it relieves the constant nervous strain 
and embarrassment of isolation from the rest of 
his fellows; it restores his social status and his 
means of communication with his fellow men. 
To the otologist it offers a consolation for his 
inability and impotency to cope with certain 
forms of aural pathology and it places him in 


a position to restore the peace of mind and to 
instil new hope in his deaf patient (2). 


Lip Reading Is Important 


Also, once learned, lip reading will stay 
by the hard of hearing person through life. 
The best hearing aid in the world breaks 
down at times; many cases of deafness are 
progressive, and there may come a day 
when no hearing aid will serve. Happy is 
that hard of hearing individual who has, 
from the onset of deafness, cultivated and 
assiduously practiced the habit of watching 
those who talk to him and interpreting 
what he sees in terms of speech. 

So much for the hard of hearing adult, 
who possessed normal hearing and normal 
speech during his years of growth. For the 
deaf child, who lost all or most of his hear- 
ing before he learned to talk, lip reading 
is one of the most important educational 
requisites. It comes before speech, and it 
goes with speech as a means of communica- 
tion all through his life. Deaf children, 
as young as two or two and a half, who, 
because of their‘lack of hearing, have not 
learned to say one word, may be taught to 
understand, by means of lip reading, many 
nouns and simple commands, as well as 
whole sentences: “Come to mother. Where 
is daddy? Show me your shoe. Show me 


your thumb. Shut the door. Bow. Wave 
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your hand. Clap your hands. Fold yo 


arms. Hello! Walk. Run. Show met 
baby. Show me the bow-wow. Show pf 
the auto. Will you have some potato! 


Please give me the bread. Please bring y 
a glass of water.” 

There is an almost incalculable differeng 
between the deaf child who has thus bee 
put in touch with his world and the chil 


who is allowed ‘to grow up to the age df 


six or seven with no knowledge of 
guage. The severely deaf child is withow 
language and without speech. He does m 
know that anything has a name; he dee 
not know that the movements of the mouth 
have meaning. His acquisition of speed 
is a long, slow process, involving technied 
training on the part of a teacher; but ly 
reading facility can be developed by his 
mother if she will take the trouble, ani 
with her aid he can acquire a considerabk 
lip reading vocabulary before he goes to 
school. If lip reading is begun early enough 
it becomes a part of the deaf child’s make 
up and greatly facilitates his language 
learning, besides being a powerful incen 
tive in the difficult process of learning t 
speak. 

Lip reading, then, is a prime necessity 
for every person with any degree of hear 
ing loss. How is it to be acquired? Until 
about fifty years ago, the only persons wh 
attempted to teach it were instructors 0 
deaf children, and they had not worked out 
any definite formula for teaching it. Ther 
used it to start the deaf child’s vocabulary, 
but they expected facility in lip reading to 
grow automatically along with the vocab 
ulary. They made little effort to find oul 
why lip reading was easy for some chil 
dren and very difficult for others; and they 
did not analyze the lip reading mistakes the 
children made, with a view to helping them 
avoid such errors. 


Alexander Graham Bell ., 


For a long time, in fact, teachers of the 
deaf did not really believe in lip reading. 
Bonet (3), who published in 1620 the 
earliest work on the teaching of speech to 
the deaf that has come down to us, did nol 
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believe that lip reading could be taught, 
though he acknowledged its possibilities. 
When Alexander Graham Bell began to 
teach the deaf, he did not attempt to use 
lip reading. His first pupil was the small 
son of a Salem, Massachusetts, business 
man; and Mr. Bell taught the five-year-old 
child speech and language in return for 
time and space in which to perform the 
experiments which led to the invention of 
the telephone. He was an expert teacher 
of speech, of the third generation of a 
family of speech experts, and he had early 
discovered that even a totally, congenitally 
deaf child could be taught to speak under- 
standably. However, knowing how few 


of the movements of speech are outwardly 


visible, he did not at first speak to his little 
pupil, but taught the boy language by 
means of a lettered glove which he copied 
from one described in a book written by 
George Dalgarno (4) in 1680. The little 
boy wore the glove on his left hand, and 
Mr. Bell spelled to him by touching the 
letters. The two of them acquired such 
dexterity that Mr. Bell could touch several 
letters at once, as one plays chords on the 
piano; and the child at six had a language 
facility most unusual in a deaf child of 
that age. 


The Visibility of Words 


Just about this time, Mr. Bell began to 
pay frequent visits to the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, a day school located 
in Boston, and he found that he could talk 
rapidly and easily with many of the pupils 
in the ordinary manner of speech, and, so 
long as he used language with which they 
were familiar, they understood everything 
he said. With characteristic open-minded- 
ness, he threw his former theories over- 
board, and concentrated on the possibility 
and the value of lip reading for the deaf 
(5). As he remarked in one of his essays, 
“The children really did seem to under- 
stand, to a very useful extent, the utterance 
of their friends and their teachers; they 
were not deaf at home; they were not deaf 
with their teachers; my curiosity was so 
much aroused to ascertain the cause of what 
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seemed from my point of view impossible as 
to lead me to make the instruction of the 
deaf my life work.” 

He went into the subject with his usual 
impetuosity, studying it to such advantage 
that, a few years later, he made lip reading 
the subject of an essay which he read be- 
fore the Philosophical Society of Washing- 
ton, D. C. In this discourse he remarked 
that he had “made an examination of the 
visibility of all the words in our language 
contained in a pocket dictionary, and the 
result has assured me that there are glori- 
ous possibilities in the way of teaching 
speech reading to the deaf, if teachers will 
give special attention to the subject” (6). 


Lip Reading for Adults 


A few teachers of the deaf did give the 
subject attention, but the first individuals 
who worked out special methods of teach- 
ing it were hard of hearing adults, who 
began to teach other hard of hearing adults 
to read lips. With the turn of the century 
came a spurt of interest in lip reading, and 
schools sprang up throughout the country 
in which lip reading was taught and studied 
and practiced by persons in adult life who 
had lost or were losing so much hearing 
as to make communication difficult. 

For some years, such schools as were 
opened in the United States all stemmed 
from two parent schools: that established 
by Martha E. Bruhn in Boston in 1902, and 
the one opened in New York the same year 
by Edward B. Nitchie. In 1917 Miss Cora 
Elsie Kinzie of Philadelphia announced 
that she had formulated a new method of 
instruction in lip reading, and she also be- 
gan to train teachers who went out and 
opened schools of their own. Until the 
late twenties these lip reading schools con- 
tinued to grow and spread, and many of 
them were prosperous. 

Lip reading classes for adults were es- 
tablished in night schools in the larger 
cities, most of them under the guidance of 
teachers trained in the three schools men- 
tioned above. Organizations of the hard 
of hearing, growing out of the lip reading 
classes, made the acquisition of lip read- 
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ing one of the chief motivations of their 
“get-togethers.” With the invention of the 
audiometer, and the discovery of large 
numbers of hard of hearing children in the 
public schools, classes of lip reading for 
children were established, and became part 
of the educational program in many large 
cities. Several universities included lip 
reading in their schedules and training 
courses for teachers of lip reading were 
incorporated in their curricula. 


A Pause in the Advancement 
of Lip Reading 


Then two things happened that halted 
this steady growth of lip reading. The 
depression caused the lopping off of many 
educational enterprises; and the great im- 
provement in hearing aids caused many 
hard of hearing adults to conclude that lip 
reading was not so necessary as they had 
been led to believe. By paying out a hun- 
dred dollars or so, they could attach to their 
persons an instrument that enabled them to 
hear “almost everything” right away. Lip 
reading, on the other hand, involved a long 
and arduous course of lessons, or maybe 
several courses, at sixty dollars each, and 
even this application and outlay did not 
bring them to the point where they could 
understand “everything.” 

Attendance at private schools of lip read- 
ing began to drop-off; public school classes 
grew smaller or were discontinued alto- 
gether; fewer teachers took up lip read- 
ing as a life work; and those who did were 
content to follow along the lines already 
laid down, so there were no adventurous 
spirits to hew out new paths and give lip 
reading new impetus. 

Nobody is more willing to admit the 
limitations of lip reading than the person 


who is utterly dependent on it. It has been- 


called a crutch, and such it is; but it en- 
ables many individuals who would other- 
wise be at a standstill conversationally to 
get about quite well and quite surely. So 
long as there is deafness, lip reading will 
be important; and it behooves us to take 
it seriously. Since, both as an art and as 
an educational tool, it is now rather at a 
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crossroads, we might stop and try to sum 
up what lip reading has accomplished and 
what it still has to achieve. 


Martha E. Bruhn 


First, it is in order to examine the va- 
rious methods by which lip reading is now 
taught. When Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
a teacher of modern languages in Boston, 
found that her growing deafness was in- 
terfering with her work, she departed for 
Germany, where Herr Julius Miiller-Walle, 
a teacher of deaf children, had evolved a 
method of teaching lip reading to hard of 
hearing adults. She studied with him, be- 
came an expert lip reader, and, with his 


encouragement, began to translate his meth-. 


od into English. This meant a good deal 
more than merely translating a book from 
one language to another. A lip reading 
exercise which presents the visible move- 
ments of speech in German may not have 
at all the same effect when transcribed in 
English. Miss Bruhn had to work con- 
sonant by consonant, and vowel by vowel, 
to find equivalent English words to illus- 
trate the lip reading principles expounded 
by Herr Miiller-Walle. 

The method is founded on sound educa- 
tional principles, for it works from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to 
the complex, from the easy-to-see to the 
practically invisible. Taking the broad 4, 
the vowel that, from the lip reader’s’ view- 
point, is easiest to understand (just as it is 
the easiest of the vowels to hear) Miss 
Bruhn combined it with the consonants that 
are most clearly visible—f and m—and 
made the word farm. Sh, too, is clearly 
visible, so the lessons began, Show me the 
farm. Show me the ship. Show me the 
shop. Almost anybody can read those sen- 
tences from the lips at first try, and under- 
stand them so readily that the teacher is 
able to speak smoothly and rapidly, in a 
conversational manner. And that is the be- 
ginning of lip reading. 

The first lessons are almost wholly ob- 
jective. The drills for eye training involve 
practice on meaningless syllables, which 

(Continued on page 114) 
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A Church for the Hard of Hearing 


By Hannan E. YEAKLE 


N a recent issue of the VoLTa REVIEW, 
Eva Raw Baird* has written a stimulat- 
ing article urging the churches of Amer- 

ica to have greater consideration for the 
hard of hearing. She quotes the pas- 
sage: “The children of the world are wiser 
than the children of light.” It is, alas, all 
too true that the theatres are wiring for 
sound much faster than the churches. Many 
churches of all denominations do provide 
hearing aids for the deafened ones in their 
congregations, but the number of instru- 
ments is so small in comparison with the 
need for them that the problem hardly 
seems to have been thought about. Mrs. 
Baird has my deep sympathy in her difh- 
culty and I should like to make a sugges- 
tion that will undoubtedly sound fantastic. 
Why not start a church of your own es- 
pecially for the hard of hearing? It has 
been done. The story of how a group of 
hard of hearing persons in Philadelphia 
solved the problem of church attendance 
makes thrilling reading. 

On Thanksgiving day, 1941, the account- 
ing warden of the Episcopal Chapel for the 
Hard of Hearing in Philadelphia drew 
from the offering basin a small slip of pa- 
per. Unsolicited had come a bit of sweet- 
ness from the heart of a member of the 
congregation, who had written, “I am so 
thankful that I can come to the Chapel for 
the Hard of Hearing and hear every word.” 
Truly a wonderful paean of praise from 
one who had sat year after year through 
many church services and having ears 
heard not. 

There is one principle that we have all 
learned to accept: No person or group of 
persons can help the hard of hearing as can 
the hard of hearing themselves. If we are 
ever to have adequate public recognition 
of our special problems, it will be only 


“The Balance Wheels, VouTa REvigWw, May, 1943, 
Pp. 242, 
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because we have fought for, and won, this 
recognition for ourselves. 

Seven years ago, a small group of mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia League for the 
Hard of Hearing faced the problem of be- 
ing unable to hear in their respective 
churches; and decided to start a Bible class 
in their main assembly room, which was 
equipped with hearing aids. Each one of 
them had sat through countless church 
services wondering what the sermon was 
all about. A Bible class was started; but 
where to get a teacher? About that time 
the writer of this article became a member 
of the Philadelphia League and, having 
taught adult Bible classes for some years, 
agreed to teach this class. 

The Lord God of Hosts often moves in 
mysterious ways. The Bible class had been 
meeting every Sunday afternoon for some 
months when there came to the league a 
student from the Episcopal Divinity School 
who was losing his hearing. He affiliated 
himself with the league in order to study 
lip reading. Lip reading helped; but he 
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too began to face the problem of not hear- 
ing inchurch. The minister who could not 
hear found his own problem just as acute 
as that of members of the congregation. 
Surely there should be a solution to such 
a problem. And there was. 

Why not start a religious service es- 
pecially for the hard of hearing? Fan- 
tastic! Who would support it? Where 
could the services be held? What denomi- 
nation should it be? A thousand questions 
thronged his mind. After consulting hear- 
ing and hard of hearing friends, he held 
the first service for the hard of hearing on 
October 17, 1937, in the assembly room of 
the Philadelphia League. The congrega- 
tion consisted mostly of members of the 
league’s Bible class that had had its birth 
many months before. The Evening Prayer 
service of the Episcopal church was used 
and has been found to be well adapted for 
the hard of hearing. To those of us who 
attended that service the sheer joy of hear- 
ing every word without strain will be a 
precious memory. As the old familiar 
words came over the microphone—“The 
Lord is in His Holy Temple; let all the 
earth keep silence before Him”—we who 
are privileged to dwell in the silences of 
earth felt that perhaps being hard of hear- 
ing was one of the “gifts of the Lord,” to 
be used in bringing forth fruit ten-fold, 
yea, even a hundred fold. 


Our Chapel grew. Fellow clergymen of 
our minister became interested in the ex- 
periment. In due course of time the church 
of the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia invited 
us to hold our services in their Parish 
House, a substantial and beautiful building 
in the heart of the city. The auditorium of 
the Parish House was made over into a 
beautiful chapel and all the seats were 
wired and equipped with ear phones. In 
the early part of September, 1938, the 
Chapel for the Hard of Hearing in Phila- 
delphia held its first service in its own 
sanctuary. There have been difficulties and 


trials but these have only served to help - 


us grow. 
A Woman’s Auxiliary was formed, and 
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has made a place for itself. among the 
churches of Philadelphia. This auxiliary 
has about twenty-five members who meet 
every other Tuesday afternoon. They hold 
social affairs of various kinds in order to 
raise money to purchase hearing aids and 
help in the expenses of the Chapel. They 
have done extensive welfare work among 
the hard of hearing. Through the help of 
the Auxiliary, the Chapel now owns sixty- 
seven hearing aids with twenty-five addi- 
tional units on order for the earliest pos- 
sible future delivery. The Chapel’s Bible 
class which meets every Sunday afternoon 
at four o'clock, with an average attendance 
of between twenty-five and thirty, is the 
same that started seven years ago at the 
Philadelphia League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. Many of the leading ministers of 
Philadelphia and prominent laymen speak 
to us at both the Bible class and at the 
Evening Prayer Service, held every Sunday 
evening at seven-thirty. 

Having provided as much as we could 
for the spiritual needs of the hard of hear. 
ing in Philadelphia, our minister began 
to think of the need for rest and recreation 
that we all experience. When one is hard 
of hearing, a vacation often turns out to 
be a problem instead of a pleasure, and for 
ourselves, we have many times been 
tempted to give up the unequal struggle 
and stay home when vacation days come 
around. So, now that we have a Chapel 
for the Hard of Hearing, why not have a 
vacation place especially for the hard of 
hearing either in the country or at the 
seashore? No sooner said than done! 
For the past three years the Church of the 
Holy Trinity has invited us to spend a 
week’s vacation at its beautiful Holiday 
House in the country. We have enter- 
tained as many as seventy hard of hearing 
guests over a week-end. During the week 
there is a planned schedule for the enjoy- 
ment of any who care to participate. In 
the early morning while the dew is still on 
the grass and the fresh, sweet country air 
is laden with the fragrance of many wild 
flowers, our minister conducts the Service 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Portrait of an M. D. Buying a Hearing Aid 


By SipNEY BLACKSTONE 


HE ordinary mortal is so muscle- 
“P ouna with unreasoning attitudes and 
emotions that we expect him to act 
up a bit in the face of a difficult situation. 

When that same situation, however, hits 
an intelligent and scientific person smack 
in the face—or ear!—we likewise expect a 
simple, cool, calm, reasonable and intelli- 
gent effort to solve the problem. 

This true little story will dispel any such 
idea of homo sapiens. The great behave 
in precisely the same way as the meek. And 
when the great man is a fine surgeon, we 
may smack our lips over the old adage that 
the doctor who has to take his own medi- 
cine makes worse faces than the baby. 

In other words, this is the story of a 
hard of hearing surgeon setting out to find 
the solution to a 50 decibel hearing loss. 

Of course he discussed the case with all 
his otological colleagues. In his case, he 
was at least spared the fate of the rank and 
file: long continued and useless treatment. 
A few otologists hinted at the possible ben- 
efits of treatment, eustachian tube -irriga- 
tion, etc., etc., but none pressed the sug- 
gestions very hard and our hero escaped 
the futile torture that the less learned and 
fortunate undergo. Yes, the otologists told 
him, if a hearing device gave him any help 
at all, he should get one of the things. 

Our surgeon said he would accept the 
most advanced advice of his profession. 

Two years, however, passed and our good 
surgeon did not so much as look at one of 
those gadgets. 

In the same hospital was an older doctor 
who had worn an aid for a number of 
years, and one day the surgeon had cour- 
age to ask his elder what he thought about 
ahearing aid. His senior thoughtfully and 
quietly asked the young surgeon to remove 
his glasses. The surgeon supposed that his 
senior would glance through the spectacles 
for some clue to his opto-auditory neural 
(note; the author is no MD) conglomera- 


tions. But all that happened was that the 
elder took the glasses and snapped to the 
younger: “Now practice medicine.” Then 
he handed them back to his ‘colleague and 
walked away. 

Yes, the old doctor hit the surgeon right 
in his solar plexus. It was getting miser- 
ably hard to practice medicine with a 50 
db hearing loss. He could no longer hear 
the nurses in the operating room, his pri- 
vate nurse had kidded him for many years 
that there were a lot of things she'd like to 
tell him and wouldn’t simply because she 
sprained her epiglottis every time she 
talked to him. But beyond and above all 
these things was the surgeon’s deathly fear 
that in questioning and examining his pa- 
tients he might miss something of tragic 
importance. Then one day a very shy 
young woman came to see him, walked into 
the room without opening her mouth, 
smiled pathetically and pitifully at him, and 
handed him a sheaf of paper. He glanced 
at the sheaf, knit his eyebrows, and finally 
understood: His new patient had heard that 
the wonderful surgeon was deaf and she 
had accordingly written out, in scrawling 
unintelligible butchered medical jargon, the 
diagnosis of her own ailment. 

If embarrassment and fear were not 
enough penalty, the surgeon, a healthy, 
strong, virile fellow, was exhausted at the 
close of the day—merely from straining to 
hear! “Confound it! I’ll buy one of those 
things if it kills me!” 

His friends told him to try a couple of 
the best aids and buy the one he heard bet- 
ter with. “A couple? I'll try them all!” 

So, day after day, he called hearing aid 
companies, and about every day a hearing 
aid man waited an hour or more late in the 
afternoon for the doctor to get through 
with his patients. 

The doctor submitted patiently to the 
routine questions and audiograms of the 
salesmen, listened with their instruments, 
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asked prices and told them he'd let them 
know in a couple of days. After a half 
dozen of those irrelevant questionnaires 
and imposing but unrelated audiogrammat- 
ic readings, the good surgeon shouted, “cut 
out that rigmarole; let me hear what you’ve 
got!” So the frightened and awestruck 
salesman who didn’t know an audicle from 
a ventricle gave the doctor his gadget and 
ran to the end of the office to whisper in 
a breathless sing song, “Can you hear me 
now?” 

“Sure I hear you, sure I hear you, par- 
rot! Say something else.” So, still more 
weakly the salesman gasped, “Do you know 
what time it is?” 

The good doctor pulled the thing out of 
his ear, and gave it back to the cringing 
salesman with the words, “I'll let you know 
in a couple of days.” 

Weeks and months went by. 

One day a high powered salesman, as 
garrulous as the doctor, gave the famous 
surgeon a bawling-out, and the surgeon 
meekly lay down on his examining table 
while the salesman took a plaster cast of the 
doctor’s ear.. But the salesman was too 
scared to ask the surgeon for a down pay- 
ment. 

The lucite earpiece and the hearing aid 
were delivered to the surgeon. When he 
protested that he was pushed into getting 
the confounded thing, the salesman left it 
anyway, knowing that this case was a good 
risk and that once the doctor heard his pa- 
tients, and heard in the operating room, 
he'd write out a check for the full amount 
and send it to the company. 

The salesman dropped in a week later. 
The surgeon said, “I wore it exactly two 
minutes. It sounds like a tin can pinned 
to a dog’s tail. Take it away. The engi- 
neer and radio geniuses must have turned 
out something better than this!” 

So the good surgeon called several of 
the companies with whose instruments he 
thought he heard best, and asked for a cou- 
ple of days’ trials. A half dozen salesmen 
ran ten miles to leave their instruments with 
the great doctor. One was a little softer, 
one a little louder, one lighter, one heavier, 
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He returned them one after another, 

Our high powered salesman returned 4 
couple of months later, “Any luck yet, doe. 
tor?” 

“They're no good!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Sound like a tin can pinned to an ele. 
phant’s tail.” 

“You mean you hear nothing but noise?” 

“That’s what I said!” 

“You heard me from the other room 
speaking in a normal voice!” No answer, 

“Doctor, didn’t you hear me from the 
other room?” 

“A post would!” 

“You mean I was yelling 

“What do you suppose?” 

“Just a minute, doctor,” and the sales. 
man walked out to call the nurse. Luck 
would have it that the doctor’s wife was 
waiting and the machiavellian salesman 
asked the two women to come in. 

The exhibition was so startling that both 
women fairly threw their arms around the 
salesman and the salesman didn’t have to 
say another word. 

“Here’s your down payment and now 
get out!” Did the salesman scram! 

The balance on the account was soon due 
and the salesman came in again. “I won't 
buy it!” said the doctor. “I was talking to 
one of the best denture men in the country. 
He said that when the bite isn’t opened 
right, the alveolar processes may be affect- 
ed, there may be some pressure on the 
eighth facial nerve and that may be my 
trouble. The dentist made a diagram of 
my jaws and facial muscles and I’m going 
to let him make me a new plate. The best 
man in the field. One hundred dollars. The 
plate’ll be ready Wednesday. Come in Fri- 
day and I'll give you the final answer.” 

The salesman came back Friday. “What's 
the verdict, doc?” 

“It worked!” the doctor almost shouted. 

“It’s not in the books or journals, doe- 
tor; better write it up! ... By the way, 
doctor, have you operated since you got 
the plate?” 

“Yesterday.” 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Y own personal tendency is to em- 

MV phasize in this column other mat- 

ters than deafness, partly because 

| myself am interested in a good many 

different things, and partly because it 

sometimes seems to me that the easiest way 
to handle deafness is to forget it. 

Of course, such an all-pervasive infirmity 
cannot really be forgotten, and the follow- 
ing letter emphasizes so clearly one of the 
painful phases of the state of being hard 
of hearing that I am moved to publish it: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

Both the December and the January 
Votta Review have been most interesting. 
Did you ever see a better Christmas picture 
than that of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf—the Annunciation to the Shepherds 
—with the mixture of races? The girl on 
the left must be Italian, and that little Ne- 
gro in the picture is really wonderful. It 
is a lovely example of what Christianity 
really means. 

I liked Mrs. Irvin’s article on “Conversa- 
tional Problems.” I used to look for ex- 
planations of the joke when the family or 
any others laughed together, but I long 
ago gave it up. By the time my feeble 
brain interpreted the words of the speak- 
er, 1 had nothing left with which to laugh, 
and it was all very flat. Jokes want spon- 
laneity. Mrs. Irvin does not offer any solu- 
tion of our problems that I can see. Can 
you? 

This business of inability to be part of 
the talk has caused me to develop a real 
dislike and dread for the family gatherings 
we have. Distance makes our gatherings 
big events now, with both my sisters mar- 
ried and with children, and my brother 
recently married. When they all get to- 
gether at our table here, the talk is fast 
amd furious—and long. They never want 
fo leave the table. Talk, talk, talk, which 
makes me feel as though I might just as 
well be in Australia, and makes me think 
seriously of spending future Christmases 


there! Of course once in a while some 
thoughtful member will catch my eye and 
let me in on something that would spe- 
cially interest me; but they are all used 
to my not hearing and are so intent on 
their visiting they don’t give me much 
“time.” What's more, I don’t want them 
to feel compelled to. It would spoil the 
spontaneity of their talk if they had to 
stop often and tell me what it is all about. 


But what am I to do to make mysel/ 
feel as though I belonged? The feeling of 
inadequacy is wearing, and it builds up a 
wall, so that when the group breaks up and 
I can have talks with the various members 
individually, it is hard to get over the wall 
and into easy talk. Yes, | know I’m the girl 
who advocated concentrating on things of 
beauty and otherwise occupying the mind 
profitably at such times, and I do that, 
clinging almost fiercely sometimes to the 
beauty and amusement afforded by my 
small and healthy two-year-old niece at the 
table, for instance; but this is not enough 
to make me feel happy over these meetings. 
Maybe this is a subject you could let the 
mail boxers toss in bits of advice about. 

C..A. H., CoNnNECTICUT. 


What About the Family Gatherings? 


There you are, Mail Boxers, there is a 
subject made to order. Of course, it ap- 
plies only’ to the “submerged tenth” who 
cannot use a hearing aid sufficiently well 
to hear group conversation, but it is a 
vital subject with them. Even the best lip 
reader in the world cannot keep up with 
the flow of talk in a big family gathering 
when everybody is talking at once, and no- 
body has time to stop and explain things 
to the deaf member of the family. I’ve been 
in that situation myself many times, and I 
know what it is like. I can’t recall that I 
was conscious of the “wall” especially, nor 
that I was particularly hurt at my rela- 
tives’ forgetfulness of me. but I was exas- 
perated and bored and often disgusted. 
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For instance, two years ago, on a cross 
country trip, I stopped at a Middle West- 
ern town where I lived as a child, and 
where my family has always retained a foot- 
hold, since one of my sisters lived there 
after her marriage. I was visiting a niece, 
and as I had only three days to spend 
there, she staged a special picnic for me, 
by the river, or what passes for a river in 
that area in the summer time, and she in- 
vited several of my old friends with whom 
I had played many years before. It was 
all delightful as long as daylight lasted; 
but after dark fell the party was reluctant 
to break up. The talk went on and on 
around the picnic table. Dishes were 
scraped up and replaced in baskets, cigar- 
ettes were lighted, and presently the little 
points of light of the cigarettes were all I 
could see of the surrounding company. 
Did one of those people stop to reflect that 
their guest of honor, the ostensible excuse 
for the picnic, might as well, as C. A. H. 
says, have been in Australia? Apparently 
they didn’t, and the guest of honor just 
sat, cursing the dark, the hard picnic bench, 
the occasional mosquitoes (I will admit the 
mosquitoes were not nearly so obnoxious as 
Eastern mosquitoes would have been) ; and 
just went on sitting, reflecting that one of 
her three precious evenings with her fami- 
ly and friends was being practically wast- 
ed, so far as she was concerned. 

But what to do about it? Nothing. Just 
nothing. In such situations, C. A. H., there 
is nothing to do but grin and bear it, and 
take care, within your 6wn mind, that the 
boredom and exasperation remain super- 
ficial, so you can throw them off as soon as 
you come out of your stupor and are able 
to resume contact with the world again. 

Such situations are like broken ribs; 
there is nothing the doctor can do about 
them. I don’t know of anything more pain- 
ful than a broken rib. I once spent $30 
merely for the satisfaction of proving to 
a doctor that I had a broken rib, but that 
was all that came of it. He admitted that 
the rib was broken, although he had said 
it was not, but he couldn’t do anything 
about it. And you can’t do anything about 
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family gatherings; nor have you the coy 
sciousness, as you have with a broken ri} 
that the pain will get better presently anj 
you will forget all about it and won’t eve 
remember which rib you broke. You jug 
have to bear the family gatherings and loy 
the family and remember that it is in; 
way a compliment that they forget abou 
your being deaf. At any rate that is hoy 
I see it. You can’t make the hearing worl 
over, and I doubt you would want to jj 
you could. If there is any making over tp 
be done, we have to make ourselves over 
and adapt ourselves to the hearing worl 
and take it as is. 


Lip Reading with Mirrors 


I was much interested in the following 
letter which Mrs. Montague passed along 
to me, and which offers what seems to me 
a new angle for lip reading practice, al. 
though the idea itself is not new: 

Yes, | should have taken up lip reading 
when I first discovered my loss of hearing, 
Instead, | traveled over the country trying 
different cures, and spending my savings 
until I had to give up my trade and star 
life in another line. Well, it has taught me 
many lessons, and I see thousands worse of 
than I, so I am thankful for health and 
much learning of one kind and another. 

I have tried several hearing aids. I hear 
sounds, almost hear words, but cannot quite 
understand. It is all a jumble. I hear the 
music of songs, but not the words. When 
I cup my ear with my hand, my own voice 
is as natural to me as it ever was, and | 
have good control of my voice, probably 
due to my habit of reading aloud to my: 
self. 

I am alone a great deal, and lately have 
acted the part of teacher and student of 
lip reading at one and the same time. ! 
have the Morgenstern book, “Lip Reading 
for Class Instruction,” and read the exer- 
cises to myself. | have three mirrors, placed 
about ten inches apart in a semi-circle, s0 
when I look at the lips in the middle glass 
I am conscious of the set of lips to the 
right and to the left, and without turning 
my head I shift my eyes to right and left 
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and it gives me a good view of my chin 
and throat as well as my mouth. I don’t 
suppose it is anything new, but I thought 
it up for myself. 

] can see that the whole thing is practice. 
It is the same as learning to write. A few 
short lines, curved or straight, mean noth- 
ing when scattered over the page, but when 


7 shifted about, or put together, they mean 


a letter, or the picture of a house or a per- 
son. So the little curves and twists of the 
lips are meaningless unless we put them to- 
gether, and they must be observed close- 
ly. As the late Chief Justice Holmes said 
of reading, “When I finish this present 
book it becomes my furniture.” 


G. W. T., Uta. 
The “Emerson Method” Again 


While we are on the subject of self in- 
struction in lip reading, here is another 
letter on the same subject. 

Looking over back issues of the VOLTA 
REvIEW recently, | came across the article 
by Mrs. Montague, “As I Understand It,” 
in the January 1943 issue. Her struggle 
with the “Emerson Method” was in a way 
like those of most lip reading students. 
She told how one of her first lip reading 
teachers read Emerson’s poems to her for 
practice, and how much trouble she had 
with his poem, “The Days.” 

I hunted up Emerson’s poems, and it 
seemed to me that right there was a fair 
test case for comparison of efficiency in 
methods of teaching lip reading. My own 
contention is that there is too much guess 
work in lip reading practice, and that if a 
pupil concentrates on reading from the lips 
something he knows, he will learn lip read- 
ing much more rapidly than he will by 
guessing at the meaning of something read 
to him by the teacher. I made four copies 
of Emerson’s “Days,” and took them to my 
lip reading class. (I told you in my former 
letter that I have gathered five or six hard 
of hearing men in the war plant where | 
work, and practice with them for fifteen 
minutes every day, after my own method, 
working with something they know.) We 
put ten minutes on “The Days,” for each 
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of three periods. I first read the poem while 
each pupil held a copy of the poem in his 
hand. After three practice periods, all but 
three of them could understand every line 
of the poem, either in or out of context. 
After a fourth session, all of us had it 
100%. 

Mrs. Montague got that poem after in- 
tense effort, through the guess work meth- 
od. The fair-to-middling, or poor, student 
would never get it at all. My pupils got 
it perfectly after some preliminary prac- 
tice. My conclusions are: 

1. Lip reading can be taught. 

2. Anyone whose brain is hitting on all 
six cells can learn lip reading. 

3. By using known material you can 
learn in a fraction of the time and with a 
fraction of the effort required to learn the 
same material in a “guess and try” class. 

4. It is possible by this method to prac- 
tice with difficult material that could never 
be used in the “guess and try” class. 


J. K., CALIFORNIA. 


I am not disposed to start in this column 
a discussion of methods of teaching lip 
reading, so I think we shall just let it go 
at that; but I thought the two letters above 
were very interesting as demonstrating 
what people who really want to learn lip 
reading can do by themselves if they have 
half a mind to try; and it will be interest- 
ing to learn more later of the results of the 
“mirror method” and the “known material” 
method. 


A Tribute from Australia 


In the December Mail Box appeared a 
letter from a lady in Australia, which has 
already attracted so much notice that | 
think I will add here part of another letter 
recently received from her, and which is 
so flattering that I simply can’t hold it back 
another month. 


I am not good at expressing straight- 
forward thanks or appreciation. I am em- 
barrassed when praise is offered to me, and 
I usually offer it myself in a back handed 
manner that possibly often fails to convey 
my real meaning. But I was extremely glad 
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to see that others had succeeded in con- 
veying to you the praise the Mail Box ob- 
viously merits. I regret that I can find 
only one fault with the Mail Box as run by 
Molly Mather, and that is that it seems so 
natural, so intrinsically Australian in ex- 
pression and content that when I suddenly 
come upon a purely American reaction or 
view of world events in the comments, it 
knocks me galley-west. I can and do tell 
myself forty thousand times that this is an 
American magazine I’m reading, written 
for Americans, but that makes no differ- 
ence, I find, to the profound sense of in- 
jury and gloom I have at such times. 

My real grievance is: Why, oh why, did 
you let the Irish write your school history 
books—most of them? You know the Irish 
are biased against the English (with rea- 
son in part, but they've paid the English 
back over and over again). I don’t know 
why I should raise my voice to defend the 
English, but I read a book recently that I 
urge you to read. It is “America Comes 
Across,” by lan Hay, the man who wrote 
“The First Hundred Thousand” during the 
last war. This recent book is a summary 
of his weekly dispatches to a London daily, 
some of them written in 1941 while he was 
lecturing in the U. S. A. He mentioned in 
one dispatch that every American knows 
from childhood—and very few English or 
British, including Australians — that the 
English tried to burn (or did burn?) the 
White House during the War of 1812, but 
that no American he has ever met has read 
in any American history book why they 
did so. It was a reprisal for the Ameri- 
cans’ burning Toronto, then called York, 
as they did when they invaded and tried to 
annex Canada a few months before. I think 
practically every English history book 
omits both episodes. England was fighting 
Napoleon at the time, and English histories 
are full of the Battle of Waterloo and events 
leading up to that. (The radio is playing 
“Rule Brittania” for all it’s worth, this 
minute!) Their histories feature the Ameri- 
can war as a niinor episode. Their best 
men were fighting Napoleon, and their sec- 
ond and third best refused to fight Ameri- 
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cans, so they sent their fourth best, plus 
hired mercenaries—mostly German. That's 
their version, anyhow. 

The point is that unless the British Com- 
monwealth and the U. S. A. can really pull 
together after this war, the world will go 
p-f-f-t again; and there is no point in re- 


taining prejudices against one another that | 


were acquired from childhood histories. 
I. F., MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


That started me wondering whether it 
would be a good idea to acquire some his- 
tories written for children of other coun- 
tries and read them. Then the sober sec- 
ond thought came to convince me that this 
might send us all at one another’s throats 
more fiercely than ever. It is terrifying to 
stop and think how much of history de- 
pends on the angle from which it is writ- 
ten. Pascal said that if Cleopatra’s nose 
had been shorter the whole face of the 
world would have been changed. During 
the course of reading a delightful biog- 
raphy of Paul Revere not long ago, I found 
myself thinking that if the whole truth 
about our revolutionary heroes had got in- 
to the history books, the books would have 
been far more interesting and no less dra- 
matic, but certainly very different. 

Well, we can’t rewrite them now, but we 
can rewrite some of our own opinions, and 
I believe this might be a good time to 
think over that idea, for what it is worth. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mo.iy MATHER. 





A Bibliography for Teachers 
(Continued from page 86) 


the children.” “These carefully selected words 
and sentences from the primary child’s own vo- 
cabulary provide in attractive form the necessary 
practice formerly obtainable only on dull and tire- 
some drill charts.” May be used with the deaf. 
Schoolfield, Lucille; and Timberlake, 
Josephine: Sounds the Letters Make. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, 1940. 44 pp. 
Cloth. 
Pictures and rhymes that make it easy to identify 
the sounds of speech and the letters that represent 
them. 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Six Weeks Summer Session 





JUNE 19 - JULY 28 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FEATURING 


Demonstration and Observation Classes 


Five Summer School Conferences 


Courses for Teachers of All Types of 


Handicapped Children 


A Graduate Program of Special Educa- 
tion in Cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Leading to a Mas- 
ter’s Degree 


Representative Courses Offered during Summer, 1944 


The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Testing Auditory Acuity 

Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Teaching of Speech Reading 


Pathology of the Ear 

Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 

Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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A Digest of Deafness 


Deafness and the Deaf in the United States, 
by Harry Best. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 675 pp. Indéxed; annotated. 
Price, $6.50. 


The first consideration that affects the 
reviewer on approaching this work is the 
amount of labor it represents. The gather- 
ing of data, the compiling and sifting of 
statistics, the weighing of emphasis on the 
subjects treated, all must have required 
years of study, research, writing and re- 
vision. The result is an impressive collec- 
tion of facts and figures and a staggering 
set of references to other sources of infor- 
mation. Only one who has observed Dr. 
Best’s patient and absorbed devotion to 
his task can even imagine what it has cost 
him. The book was really begun more 
than thirty years ago, at the time he pre- 
pared his first work in this field, The Deaf, 
their Position in Society, issued by Thomas 
Crowell in 1914. Before that issue was ex- 
hausted, the author began to prepare a re- 
vision and expansion, with the idea of mak- 
ing a volume that would cover the whole 
problem of deafness as related to those 
most affected by it. All his leisure time 
and his consuming interest have been de- 
voted to this task. 

The work has reached monumental pro- 
portions. It is divided into five parts: I, 
Deafness and Possibilities of Its Preven- 
tion; II, The General Condition of the 
Deaf; III, Organizations in Respect to the 
Deaf; IV, Provisions for the Education 
of Deaf Children; V, Conclusions with Re- 
spect to Work for the Deaf. Under all 


these heads are separate chapters and sub- 


covering 
a wide range of 
data. To name only 
a few of the subject 
headings, there are 
chapters on: Causes 
of Deafness; Deaf- 
ness and Heredity; 
The Deaf by Race 
and Nativity; Phys- 
ical and Mental 
Condition of the 
Deaf; Marital Condition of the Deaf; The 
Extent of Education among the Deaf; The 
Economic Condition of the Deaf; The Le- 
gal Treatment of the Deaf; Social Organi- 
zation of the Deaf; History of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf in the United States; 
Methods of Education of the Deaf; Cost to 
the State for Education of the Deaf. These 
headings, selected from among many, give 
an idea of the area covered. Dr. Best has 
kept consistently in mind the preparation 
of a source of information which could be 
made available to all those interested in 
finding out about deafness; and he has 
gathered together an immense collection 
of material that would otherwise have to be 
sought in special libraries. Besides col- 
lecting facts, he has also indicated atti- 
tudes and “methods,” striving to be fair in 
a field that offers a welter of opinion and 
prejudice. 

Dr. Best has had long training for this 
work. He has been a teacher of the deaf. 
a Red Cross worker, a Resident Settlement 
worker, and a Professor of Sociology. Dur- 
ing most of this time he himself has had 
to contend with partial deafness. He pre- 
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DEAFNESS AND THE DEAF 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By HARRY BEST 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE STUDY OF THE DEAF 
EVER UNDERTAKEN 





CONTENTS BY CHAPTERS 


Deafness and Possibilities of History of Education in United States 

Its Prevention General Provisions in Respect to Public 
Causes of Deafness Institutions for Deaf 
Deafness and Heredity Day Schools for Deaf 
Movement of Deafness Provision for Higher Education of Deaf 
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Organizations in Respect to Deaf 


Social Organization of Deaf 
Private Organizations Concerned with 


Appendixes — including Illustration of 
organs of hearing—LIllustration of man- 


Deaf ual alphabet—lIllustration of “visible 
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pared at Gallaudet College to become a 
teacher of the deaf, and taught for some 
years in the Nebraska, Washington, Ala- 
bama and New York schools. In spite 
of a severe hearing loss, he completed the 
work for a Ph.D. at Columbia University, 
and later studied at George Washington 
University and the New York School of 
Law. In 1930, Macmillan issued his work 
on Crime and the Criminal Law in the 
United States. He has also published books 
in other fields of sociology, including two 
editions of Blindness and the Blind in the 
United States. Since 1919, he has been 
Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Kentucky. 

The present work will stand alone for 
many years to come as an encyclopedic ref.- 
erence concerning the deaf. H. M. 


From “A.Q.” to “Workshop” 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education: Edited 
by Harry N. Rivlin and Herbert Schueler. 
Published by the Philosophical Library of 
New York City. 900 pp. Price, $10. 


This volume is intended for laymen as 
well as for professional educators; and it 
also provides material, to quote the fore- 
word, “for a third group of readers... . 
the psychologists and the sociologists, the 
pediatricians and the social workers, the 
legislators and the journalists, and the 
members of all the other professions which 
come into frequent contact with the 
schools’ activities.” 

It is a massive volume of nearly a thou- 
sand pages, and there is a little of every- 
thing in it, the juxtaposition of tithes them- 
selves often adding a fillip to a reader’s 
curiosity. Abnormality; Abreaction; Aca- 
demic Costumes; Achievement Tests; Ac- 
tivity Program; Administration. These 
are just a few of the headings on the first 
dozen pages. Skipping about, we have Ed- 
ucational Law; Educational Psychology; 
Eidetic Imagery; Elementary Education; 
Integration; Intelligence; Kalamazoo Case; 
Kerschenstiner, George; Rating Scale; Ra- 
tionalism; Sabbatical Leave; Story Tell- 
ing; Student Load. 


The Volta Review 


There is an extended discussion of John 
Dewey and his contribution to education; 
of Maria Montessori and her famous meth- 
od; of Educational Motivation; of Munici- 
pal Colleges. The research student can 
find discussions of many controversial edu- 
cational topics, with references to aid fur. 
ther study. 


The list of contributors is impressive, 
and includes specialists in various branches 
of education. All articles are signed. Many 
are interestingly written. The section on 
Education of the Deaf was prepared by 
Harriet McLaughlin, Principal, Junior 
High School 47, New York City. The 
section on Speech Reading is by James F. 
Bender, Chairman, Department of Speech, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York, who 
also contributes articles on Speech Correc- 
tion and Speech Education. 


The volume should be a helpful addi- 
tion to any library, and a source of mate- 
rial for study in almost any branch of 
education. 


Hearing Aid Advisory Committee 


An official release of the Office of War 
Information, dated November 20, 1943, an- 
nounced that eight executives of manufac- 
turing firms have been appointed to an 
Electrical Hearing Aid Industry Advisory 
Committee, to act as a consulting body in 
regard to present and proposed price ac- 
tions affecting sales of electrical hearing 
aids and as a clearing house for proposals 
from the trade. An organization meeting 
was held in New York City November 30. 
The personnel of the committee is as fol- 
lows: 

W. H. Huth, Aurex Corporation, Chicago, III. 

C. A. Moore, Gem Earphone Company, New 
Tork, NN, 

Stanley Osserman, Dictograph Products Com- 
pany, New York. 

R. C. Litchfield, Graybar Electric Company, 
New York. 

E. J. Myers, E. A. Myers & Sons, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Dean Babbitt, Sonotone Corporation, Elmsford, 
N,. Me 

Fred J. Wonders, Paraphone Hearing Aid, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. J. Nance, Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago. 
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WARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Revolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


Foe Cl Hard, YH: Wearing — their Friends and Families 












40" 


READY TO WEAR 
COMPLETE 
—WITH RADIONIC TUBES 
—CRYSTAL MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERIES 
«.. Liberal Guarantee 


Zenith has built the best that 
modern knowledge and radionic 
engineering make possible into 
this $40.00 hearing aid. It has no 
other models . . . one model... 
one price one quality. 


* 


TO PHYSICIANS: A detailed 
scientific description will be sent 
upon request. Further technical 
details will appear in medical 
journals, 

* 


There are cases in which defi- 
cient hearing is caused by a pro- 
gressive disease and any hearing 
aid may do harm by giving a 
false sense of security. Therefore, 
we recommend that you consult 
your otologist or ear doctor to 
make sure that your hearing de- 
ficiency is the type that can be 
oe by the use of a hearing 
aid. 


Peeeeeeseeeeseseeses 
The Zenith Hearing Aid will be 
available through reputable opti- 
cal establishments franchised by 
Zenith. (No home calls or solici- 
tations.) 


Write for 
ADDRESS DEPT VR-1, HEARING AID DIVISION 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








Free D, 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
CHICAGO 


orrice oF 
€.F mcDonacon. JR 


ES'OENT 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country's manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency 
Since I lost the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago, I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith's re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


My own company has spent millions, the radio industry tens of millions 
for research This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill, now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality. 


A hearing aid is essentially a part of a radio receiver. It wires the 
human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 
of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 
watch-like precision. For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a complete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South. 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 fora 
comparably good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 


Zenith's facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 
sets, Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid 
within the reach of all. 


Eye-glasses, like hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 
What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 
hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 


ZENITH RADIONIC — low cost battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — com- 
plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 
will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuum 
tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 
million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 

Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to "lower the cost of hearing" within the reach of all. 


Cf Mabar=4p. 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 















RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 


Of shoes 


Program for Hard of Hearing 
Soldiers in Oklahoma 


One of the three Army centers for deaf- 
ened soldiers was opened late in 1943 at 
the Borden General Hospital, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. Under the direction of Maj. 
Leslie E. Morissett, chief of the eye, ear, 
nose and throat clinic, men who have lost 
all or part of their hearing at the front or 
during training, are given medical atten- 
tion, hearing tests, lip reading instruction, 
occupational therapy and psychiatric aid. 
Lt. Raymond H. Hull, M.A.C., conducts 
hearing tests and prescribes hearing aids 
for the men who will profit by them. Lt. 
J. H. Craft, A.G.D., psychologist, has been 
assigned for part time duty at the clinic. 
Among the teachers of lip reading are Sgt. 
Edward Scouten, formerly an instructor 
at the Rochester School for the Deaf; Pvt. 
E. E. Benson, WAC, recently a member of 
the Gallaudet College staff; Pvt. Robert 
Baughman, for several years Principal of 
the Oregon School for the Deaf; Mrs. Lois 
Jean Weida, formerly an instructor at the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf; Miss Lil- 
lian Van Bebber, recently an employee of 
the Federal Government at Washington, 
and Mr. John Morris, of the speech depart- 
ment at Phillips University. Mr. Morris 
gives voice training to the men whose 
speech has suffered as the result of sudden 
deafness. A group hearing aid is being in- 
stalled at the Red Cross auditorium in the 
hospital so that the hard of hearing pa- 
tients may enjoy the USO entertainments 
given there. The whole program is being 
rapidly expanded. 


and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


Lewis Carroll 
Annals Indexed 


The November American Annals of the 
Deaf is entirely devoted to a ten year index 
of the magazine, comprising Volumes LX- 
LXX, 1916-1925. This represents a valu- 
able, necessary, and much appreciated con- 
tribution to professional literature, and 
the indexers, Dr. Elizabeth Peet and Dr. 
Powrie Doctor, of the staff of Gallaudet 
College, deserve great credit for under- 
taking and carrying through so prodigious 
a task. The work was done under the 
direction of Dr. Percival Hall, Professor 
Irving Fusfeld, and Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee. 
Like the previous issues, the index is di- 
vided inta two parts, Authors and Subjects, 
both arranged alphabetically, with cross 
references to all previous mention of each 
name or title. 
valuable to the research student, as it en- 
ables him to trace the development of any 
particular phase of the education of the 


This arrangement is in- 


deaf, or follow the history of any indi- 
vidual. 
back issues of the Annals, the index is a 


To one who uses constantly the 


tremendous help, and it is gratifying no 
longer to come up against a dead end in 
1915, but to be able to go on through. 
It is to be hoped that the work may be 
pursued to completion. It is also to be 
hoped that the schools that have not bound 
their Annals will procure back copies and 
put them at the disposal of their teachers, 
with the index as a guide. 
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IMPORTANT STEPS 


for corrected hearing satisfaction 








1, CONSULT YOUR PHYSICIAN: He will tell 
you if there is any reason why you should NOT 
wear a Hearing Aid. 





2. HAVE YOUR HEARING TESTED WITH AN 
AUDIOMETER: No guess work — no trial and 
error method. You get a scientific charting of 
your hearing loss. 


—— 
3. LOOK AT YOUR CHART: It will help deter- 
mine which type of hearing aid is best for you — 
the Electronic type or the Telephone type — then 
you can decide which receiver gives you the best 
response. 











« 


4. AIR OR BONE CONDUCTION? This is very 
important and depends solely on your individual 
requirements. 





5. INDIVIDUAL EARMOLDS AND BATTERIES: 
Two vital parts of your Hearing Aid. Supplied for 
all makes by dealers in Western Electric Hearing 
Aids. 





6. ATTRACTIVELY STYLED GARMENT CASES 
for wearing the Hearing Aid with the greatest ease 
and comfort. 


PROMPT EXPERT SERVICE UNDER NATIONAL SERVICE PLAN 


Western Electric 


HEARING AIDS 


Designed by 
BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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IMPROVING YOUR 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


e 





Does your professional library contain 
bound volumes of the magazines dealing 
especially with the education of the deaf? 
These publications offer a mine of invalu- 
able information for the guidance of new 
for reference by student- 


teachers and 


teachers and students of sociology. 


The Volta Bureau has recently assisted 
several schools and colleges to build up 
their files in this field, and has made a 
special inventory with a view to helping 


It can announce: 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


From the first number published in 1899 
(as The Association Review) to the latest 
published in 1943. 


COMPLETE except for seven issues 


others. 


Acquiring so nearly a complete set of a 
magazine 45 years old is something that 
happens only once in a library’s lifetime. 
Write promptly if you are interested in 
this collection. 


THE AMERICAN ANNALS 
OF THE DEAF 


46 (1901) through Vol. 
(1922) 


COMPLETE except for seven issues 


67 


From Vol. 


Also available are scattered numbers from 
Vol. I (1848) Vol. 79 (1934), 


with an occasional year complete. Perhaps 


through 


just the issues you lack could be supplied. 


If you are seeking certain books 
or special articles in this field, 
the Volta Bureau will gladly help 


you whenever possible. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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To Parents of Little Deaf Child 
(Continued from page 71) 
they are eating enough. As soon as 
child feels responsible for his actions, his 
interest becomes greater. i 


Never Allow “Scenes” at the Table : 

2. Do not allow a situation to arise th 
makes a scene at the table. If your child 
eating habits cause family arguments, g 
the child his or her meals early, and ¢ 
his evening meal put him to bed. Ty 
avoid scenes at any time, for they are d 
turbing not only to the digestion, but] 
the Nageinene and security of the home, 

3. Serve simple food, such as: cent 

vegetables, eggs, a little meat, custard 
fruits, at least one quart of milk i? 
and orange juice daily. 

Do not let children have candy, it 
cream, soft drinks, etc., between meak 
If they are hungry, give them a little fruit 
Let sweets come at the end of a meal. 

4. Teach your child not to eat anything 
that has been dropped on the floor. 


er ie; - ee Be 


Give Your Child Plenty of Rest 


5. Children need rest. See that you 
child gets it. Doctors suggest that: 
a. Children under six should sleep 22 
hours every night. 
b. Children from 6 to 10 should sleep 
111% hours every night. 
c. Children up to 16 years should sleep 
half an hour less each year from lé 
to 16. 
6. Sleep is a natural process. Dont 
argue about it. See that your child goes to 
bed without a fuss at the same time every 
night. If you begin letting him stay up 
half an hour later, he will still not want 
to go to bed; so keep to the schedule. Have 
windows open and lights out. 
7. See that your child rests an hour 
during the day. Many of the children 
here in our nursery school go to sleep 


they at least rest quietly. Doctors are re 
peatedly writing and talking about the 
fatigue of children. Many of the upsets 
and temper tantrums of children are merely 
signs of a weary child. 
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Why worry about Dry Cell Batteries! 
1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
L yout sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
ep 2 Height 4%" §=Width 21146 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
sleep 3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 
, solution 
| sleep 4, Neat in appearance ) 
11. More economical to operate than 
om It 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
nell 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
on 
cea OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
ai because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
wall operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
Have save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
hour If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
ildren a : i ‘ 
slot you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 
sleep Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
re Te: supply of these batteries. 
t the 
pact Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
verely hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 

















THE NEW 





A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 
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Assure Proper Elimination 

8. Teach your child to have a bowdll 
movement at a regular time each day. 
Watch and see what seems to be the bell 
time for this during the day and then se | 
to it that he goes to the bathroom at that 
time every day. Do not give him stron 
laxatives. Orange juice or prune juice 
should be sufficient. The bowels shoul 
move at least once every twenty-four hours, 
Milk of Magnesia or mineral oil is givenf 
at school in stubborn cases. If you do give 
your child a laxative at home, be sure andi 
tell the teacher about this when you bring 
him to school. 

9. If a child has the “sniffles,” he o 
she should be put to bed, given fluids, and 
kept in bed until his temperature has regis 
tered normal for twenty-four hours. De 
not bring a “sniffly” child to school. 

10. If your child attends school, report 
to his teacher any physical complaints he 
may have. 





























(Continued from page 98) 

“Hear all right in the operating room?” 

“Confound it,” said the good doctor, 
“there wasn’t anything worth listening to!” 

The hearing aid was left with the doctor 
for another week. Then the salesman de 
cided that today it must be either or. 

“Why won’t you wear it, doctor?” 

“It doesn’t sound natural.” 

“After all, doc, it’s only an aid. We 
can’t give you back your normal hearing 
any more than you can in most cases give 
people back one hundred per cent of their 
normal health.” 

“Yes, but it’s no good!” 

“Have you tried to use it with your p# 
tients or in the operating room?” No ar 
swer. “You may not be able to hear 4 
symphony the way you used to, or perhaps 
a fast moving conversation with a dozen 
people, but, doc, I'll give you the thing or 
burn it up on the altar of science if it wont 
enable you to hear your patients in the 
office and if it won’t relax you and relieve 
you of the fatigue you know is largely due 


Portrait of an M.D. 





to your straining to listen to your pa _ 
tients.” 
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CLEAR 


“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 


® REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 
by the use of an air-foam mounted 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 








RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone on memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 








BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


*Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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RAYTHEON “FLAT” 
HEARING AID TUBES 


They’re tiny, but mighty when it comes to 
dependable hearing aid performance. And 
mighty popular too, because of their long life 
and low battery drain. That’s why RAYTHEON 
flat hearing aid tubes are standard equipment 
in leading electronic hearing aids. 

The ever increasing acceptance of these 
tubes among leading hearing aid manufac- 
turers and tens of thousands of users is the 
outgrowth of unceasing research and engi- 
neering development by the same skilled tech- 
nicians who started the Raytheon Hearing 
Aid Tube Division in 1939. 

Through continuous growth over these past 
four years Raytheon has become the world’s 
largest supplier of hearing aid tubes. Protect 
your electronic Hearing Aid performance 
with Raytheon Flat ‘tubes. 


| ' RAYTHEON 


Oe AE Oi e® PRODUCTION CORPORATION 

wi a u ivish 

of Raytheon for continued HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


excellence in production. 
DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF TUBES FOR THE NEW ERA OF ELECTRONICS 
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“You've got me cornered,” cried, the bj 
tall, robust, handsome doctor. “Sold! 
send you a check for the balance. And no 
get out of here.” 

“Before I go, there’s one thing I wa 
you to do, doc. You’ve got a patient ¢ 
there waiting for you. I want you to sta 
wearing it right now, with her!” 

“You've got me cornered again.” 
the doctor proceeded to go to the mirror 
He examined the earpiece in his ear fro 
all angles, twisted the wire ingeniously ove 
and behind his ear, rubbed his nose wit 
his handkerchief from another ang] 
fetched his white gown, wrapped it aroun 
himself lovingly, went to the mirror again 
pulled the collar of his gown up as high 
as he could over his neck and the wire, took 
a deep breath, buzzed the nurse to send the 
patient in, and accompanied the salesmap 
to the door. 

Just as the salesman was about to leave 
and before the incoming patient was in sight, 
the great surgeon almost slammed the door, 
on the salesman’s ear, flung his gown off, 
pulled the wire and apparatus off his per 
son, threw it into a drawer, gulped to the. 
salesman, “I can’t face her... yet... I'll 
send you the check . . . thanks, old man,” 
hurriedly put his robe back on, let the sales- 
man out and the patient in, craned his neck, 
smiled and swallowed heavily, put his hand 
to his ear and said to the talkative smiling 
patient, “Huh . . .!?” 





Lip Reading—A Continuing 
Necessity 
(Continued from page 94) 
are carefully arranged and graduated, 9 
as to accustom the pupil to recognize the 
visible movements of speech. As he pro: 
gresses, he is given more interesting and 
meaningful material, and the psychological 
aspects of lip reading are emphasized; but 
the syllable practice, the eye drill, is com 
tinued throughout the course (7). 

That this drill has its drawbacks may be 
exemplific’ by the complaint uttered by @ 
deaf man who had come to a teacher of 
lip reading for practice in both lip reading 
and speech. Although possessed of com 
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““” HEARING AID BASED ON 
‘ient 0 
es zl) S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
mirror 
ar frog Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- 
we vil ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not 
angle . important discoveries of the United States Gov- 
a ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- 
N, 
as high portance to you. 
re, took 
end tht Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about 
ema the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
o lear) and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, 
wee which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
OT 
wn off | in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See 
7 Pa telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 
oO te 
yf 
— ’ For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
> sales. FREE booklet entitled ‘‘Government Attacks Deafness.” Every 
yw hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
miling the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. 
ACOUSTICON « SINCE 1902 » WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID 
; Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 
i ACOUSTICON 
ze ile 
> pro: 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N./Y. 
x and hls 
ogical { BATTERIES FOR ALL 
}; but} ~=ACOUSTICON MAKES OF HEARING AIDS 


} Con: 


ay be § Gowernment National Deafness Survey. r 









$80 Fifth Ave., Dept. 439, New York 19, N. Y. 
I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U.S. | 


\= 


eet: eat OR Mt Wew ST LLL 
Fie sliaieaitias ACOUSTICON 
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NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
VOLUME VIII OF THE VOLTA BUREAU’S 
Books of Lip Reading Practice Material 


Exercises for Beginniners and for 
Advanced Students, Prepared by 
Teachers of Lip Reading from 


Sixteen States, and Canada 


PRICE 
$1.00 
2.00 


To Volta Review Subscribers 


To Non-subscribers 
Order from 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


“ ———— 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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siderable hearing, he had been educated } 
means of the sign language, and ce 
neither read the lips nor recognize speg 
sounds by ear. Wearing a hearing aid aj 
watching the teacher, he was laboriog 
building up a spoken vocabulary, but 
progress was so slow that it took three 
four lessons to-cover material most adul 
accomplish in one session. Even after] 
had begun to make some progress, he w 
dissatisfied, and one day he shoved the y 
pers and the lesson book away from h 
and wrote rapidly, “Why must I talk abou 
the ship and the farm? I am a cleang 
and presser.” 

He put his finger on one of the chie 
requisites in lip reading instruction: It is 
not enough for the practice material to 
offer carefully assorted lip movements; it 
must also offer thought content that is 
of interest to the pupil. This business of 
combining the necessary drill with spon- 
taneous interest in subject matter is diff. 
cult to manage in teaching either children 
or adults. 

(To be continued ) 





Are Your Eyes Doing Good Team 
Work? 
(Continued from page 90) 
rated. But if you mean the rapidity with 
which the mind interprets and makes use 
of these retinal images, then I would answer 
your question in the affirmative. 

“There are many excellent methods for 
cultivating rapidity of perception, and they 
can be employed with but little trouble. For 
instance: At the start, place upon a small 
table seven different articles. Remove for 
an instant the cloth used to cover them, 
and then have someone describe the articles. 
Only one should be allowed to approach 
the table at once, and the cloth should be 
raised for the same length of time for each 
one. The number of things on the table 
should be gradually increased to forty.” 

It may be feasible to prepare films with 
a view to increasing rapidity of visual per- 
ception as outlined in the foregoing para 
graph. There is much to be gained by such 
practice. We often make mistakes in se 
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This, the Madison ™“ 
plant, is one of 

four Ray-O-Vac 
factories. 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Ray-O-Vac 
started making dry batteries for telephones and auto- 
mobiles, later for flashlights, railroads, radios and now 
for the armed forces. 


But the Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Battery was 
not announced until this year. Why? Because they 
require continuous, heavy drains, we believe hearing 
aids require a special type of battery. In fact, Ray- 
0-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries were offered to the 
manufacturers of hearing aids only after years of study 
and development by our Wengel Laboratories. That’s 
why you will find them so satisfactory—try them and 
see. 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are 
sold only through the retail dealers of 
leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 











KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 
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ing things. Sometimes we even fail 
see things that are directly in front of 
Making for more accuracy in seeing w 
surely increase skill in reading the lips, 

“Perception,” writes William H. Rober 
in his book, “Psychology You Can Use 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943), “is not only 
interpreting by adding or filling in; ity 
also a process of selecting and combining 











“The object you perceive is only part d 
a complex picture . . . All perception is; 
selecting of some items out of many mor, 

“To be good obeservers we must culti 
vate the habit of alertness to as many sign 
or cues as possible.” 


The Life Situation Motion Picture Films, 
prepared by Dr. B. V. Morkovin and Mrs, 
Lucelia Moore, make use of this principle 
of observing signs and clues, both verbal 
and non-verbal; as well as seeing only the 
important and essential, selecting what is 
needed for complete understanding. These 
films have made a start in the right diree- 
tion, but need still further development. A 
clearing house laboratory may be needed 
in time, for the purpose of testing material 
and stimulating further study. Through 
trial and error the most successful form 
will be forged. It is up to the hard of 
hearing and their friends to put forth every 
possible effort to make such films not only 
pedagogically sound, but also interesting 
from the standpoint of the student. 

I have said enough, I hope, to show that 
eyes and vision of lip readers need proper 
training in order to be brought to the high- 
est degree of efficiency. Only then will they 
be able to aid in sharpening mental percep- 
tion which is so needed in reading speech 
from the lips. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 84) 

the teachers there, gave me some good 

material for language work. She assured 

me that the material used for the American- 

ization classes is a gold mine for teachers 

of the deaf. 


Bambi, our pet fawn, is a recent addi- 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 
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= tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
me 3 by the oldest organization in America specializ- 4 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the ‘ 

deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 

available . . . with protected territory. 
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MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street * New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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tion to the family. He is a darling pe 
but I fear he will grow into a cross bud 
some day. 

Mrs. R. W., CALIFORNIA 


Five Years Old and A First Grader 


Patty, five years old, attends a day schoo 
for the deaf. 
During the last few months, Patty, who 
has had difficulty with the long e sound, 
started calling herself Patta, and everybody 
else addressed her as Patta. Now that she 
really can pronounce a good e, the die 
seems to be cast, and we all continue to 
call her Patta. 
I’m almost afraid to put it down in writ- 
ing, but I’ve actually had a note in writ- 
ing to state that Patta was a good girl in 
school. And a telephone conversation with 
her teacher revealed the joyful news that 
Patta’s attention and behavior have steadily 
improved. The teacher also told me that 
the school psychologist had given Patta a 
test and found her qualified for regular 
first grade work. Patta’s lip reading vocab- 
ulary now includes commands, colors, 
names of animals and the parts of the body, 
and some other words and phrases. She 
can count to ten, but does not say all the 
figures plainly. 
She has sprouted up by inches, but is 
thin, and she does not sit still for five min- 
utes at a time. She is very headstrong. 
I sometimes wonder whether her frequent 
outbursts of temper at home may be her 
outlet, her method of letting off steam 
after behaving so well at school. Her rest- 
lessness at home has curtailed our use of 
the hearing aid. She will wear it willingly, 
but resents any help with it, or any sugges- 
tions as to speech improvement. She also 
wants to boss the situation when we try to 
practice lip reading with her. As she is 
so headstrong about the hearing aid, I am 
leaving it off for a while, and will resume 
the practice when she has outgrown the 
“bossy” stage, really a new development, 
and is once more her old self. I am con- 
fident that everything will right itself with 

guidance and understanding. 
Mrs. FE. T., ILLtNots 
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The ALADDIN 


$9950. 
Double Duty 
Microphone 


E wish every wearer of a hearing aid could ex- 

amine the New Aladdin, could see its new beauty 
and convenience. This handsome little instrument 
—you can cover it with your hand—is really two 
instruments in one. First, it can be used, as are most 
hearing aids, in one piece, with the microphone con- 
cealed in the upper part of the case. But the best 
part of the Aladdin is that the microphone can be 
removed from its case and quickly fastened in a con- 
venient place on your 
apparel, It is sosmall 
that it blends with 
the clothing. 


THE ALADDIN 
HEARING AID 


Aladdin Building - Nicollet Avenue at 32nd Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


4 ALADDI Way, A GIFT TO HEARING 





























LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











AMERICAN 
RED 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 80) 
she knew Dr. X—— would not be brough 
to her classroom! 

But at recess she was hastily summone/ 
to the principal’s office, and swallowed hal 
her apple and choked on the way. 

“Mrs. Y——..” the principal said solemp. 
ly, “the other teachers who have grade 
approximating yours are both absent, 
you know, and I may—I may—have ti 
bring Dr. X—— to your room for a few 
minutes. I may not! So don't worn 
about it. If he doesn’t get here till twelve 

. . there’s a big luncheon party for him 
at one... .” 

Our friend knew her Chief, and nodded 
obediently and respectfully, but didn't ex 
pect to meet the famous Dr. X— 

She secretly wished she could have : 
glimpse of him, however. to see if he wa 
as handsome and distinguished looking a 
he always appeared on convention plat 
forms. 

Time passed—eleven o’clock—half-pas 
—twelve o’clock—half-past—a quarter of 
one—she was assigning the Homework 
when she heard the distinguished caval: 
cade approaching. N 

Then she could have wept. Ignace had 
just pushed his Homework book off his 
desk on the floor, and the loose papers 
were all over everything. She rallied, 
however, and the children flocked to her 
help and Ignace’s, and the famous guest 
was properly welcomed. B 

He was handsome. No mistake about 
that! Gray haired—on the rugged side— h 
our heroine gazed at him mutely, waiting 
to be introduced by the superintendent or 
principal—or anybody—wondering how 
the children would behave. . . . 

And then, to her amazement, the great 
man strode forward, hand out, smiling,— 
no, beaming! “How are you? How are 
you? How have you been? Certainly is 
good to see you! I had no idea you were 
in this school! Might have missed seei 
you again! You’re looking fine. But th 
you always do, and I do certainly like @ 
healthy blooming looking teacher! Now 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


-FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________ $17.00 
Series III. Myths_ $10.00 
Series I. IT and TTT 6 CL ___ $35.00 
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I want to see 3 
can of your good work!” 

Our friend gasped, gulped, and rose| 
the occasion. Even at ten minutes of oy 
her children did themselves and their tead 
er proud, and at five minutes after one { 
famous visitor was dragged away, leaviy 
more kind words, to be remembered 
treasured forever. 

“And,” our friend’s letter conclude 
“I’ve been treated with so much resp 
since Dr. X’s visit, that I’m keeping m 
fingers crossed! I tried to tell the pri 
cipal that he didn’t know me, really, } 
she just laughed and patted me on t 
back, and told me I was too modest. Ma 
be I didn’t remember, but of course by 
must have seen me to know about my work 
Anyway, I’m to read a paper in Teacher 
Meeting, and I’m on the Committee fw 
the Pageant, and I was asked to help pla 
the new course in arithmetic—and I neve 
met Dr. X before in all my life, thoug 
I’ve admired him from afar for yean 
Whoever did he think I was? Must haw VA 
been someone quite wonderful. and I ow 
her a million dollars!” 

Now what is the moral of this tale? 

Dear Teachers, if ever a famous per 
sonage comes into your classroom ani 
thinks he knows you, don’t disclaim « 
quaintanceship, because — well, 
that wouldn’t be polite. 


don’t let’s waste time. 


H | 





becaus 





A Church for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 96) 

of Holy Communion. After breakfast ther 
is an hour’s lip reading session with con 
petitive lip reading games and exercise 
The afternoons are given over to sWill 
ming, boating, and sports, or rest, as the 
individual inclination may direct. On the 
property, there is 2 spacious recreation 
hall with an open fireplace. The evening: 
are spent here, with community songs 
stunt nights, marshmallow toasts, and, o 
the last evening of our vacation, a grand 
Masquerade Ball. We are all sorry ,when 
our vacation is over. We have had 4 
grand time, we have made all the nois 
we wish; have had a great deal of fun and 


<* 


{= 
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_—_ Acoustical Engineers 
eachal Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY and Efficient 
HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS—SOUND EQUIPMENT. 
ttee fu Made with materials procured under U. S. Government priorities 
P pl are privileged to announce 
never 
hous 
a A NEW EFFICIENT 
“VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
le? MODEL $ 4 7 50 CASH 
us a or 
int L TERMS 
a ¢ COMPLETE * GUARANTEED * INSURED °* 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give better hearing to the large majority of 
the hard of hearing. If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest you consult 


ring an Otologist or ear doctor before or after testing a VACOLITE. 
You are welcome without obligation to test any WACOLITE Hearing Aid... 
t there be it MODEL “Z” at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another outstanding 
h con VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete with custom-fitted ear mould. 
TCISes, VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold nationally through more than 100 
ail VACOLITE offices and dealers throughout the United States. 
as the ° ‘ 
On the Investigate Vacolite ! 
eation ; Some Distributorships available—if sincerely interested write or wire 
enings J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice President-General Manager. 
songs, 
“VACOLITE CO 
grand ® 
when FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
nad 3001-3003 NO. HENDERSON, DALLAS, TEXAS 
noise 





n and | Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain Employment by Using a Hearing Aid 
rp — _—_—__— 

















Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain $ 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 
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For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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have proven to ourselves that what is 
monly thought of as a handicap need 
be so, but can be a stepping stone to 
er self reliance and development. 
Long centuries ago on the shores 
Galilee there stood One of whom it 
said: “He maketh the deaf to hear.” 
fore He died He taught His disciples 
to live in this world, saying to them: “ 
is my commandment, that ye love one 
other as I have loved you.” As we look oy 
upon a world whose sense of values seem 
to have been lost, we are more and mor 
convinced that what the world needs is; 
new vision of the gospel of Jesus Chris, 
Through its Bible class and evening chure 
service, the Chapel for the Hard of Hearing 
of Philadelphia seeks to bring to all who 
come the comfort and strength that Gol 
has given us. We pray that in the postwa 
world we may do our part in ministering 
to any hard of hearing boys who ma 
need us. Because we are enabled to hea 
again and sing again the old hymns and 


Man 


to enjoy our church service, we are spirit conf 
ually strengthened for the week, and we com 
rest on the words spoken by St. Paul “And 
we know that all things work together for} you 
good to them that love God.” 
PN ae case 
Selecting a Career unb 
(Continued from page 74) i 
most prosperous class among the deaf. Spic 
A thorough professional education is 4 tne 
capital investment and should always pay 
good dividends, though such an education you 
does not end with college. A year or two} , 
of practical experience at low pay must D 
go into the making of a professional per hon 
son, 
At the present, however, this country 1s 
at war. Lawyers, architects, and other pro- 
fessional men are working part time and ficu 


even full time as war-plant laborers. In 
California, college professors pinch-hit 4 
stevedores. In these times it is not honor 
able to pursue a career unless that career is 
more important in the short-run necessity 
of this war than other war work. 

For if this war is not won, there will be 
only one place for the physically unfit, and 
they will have to dig it themselves. 


“LD 
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comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 


cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 


af, spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
) is a ; 
$ pay 
ation you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 


r two 
mut | ° Dutatron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 


Pe! home calls except by request. 


a Try ” Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 

and} ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 
‘ ty £ y P y 

it as 

ynor- 

er is 


“»| C L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


I be PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


and 


“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 




















KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 
a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 
juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality material 
LIP EADING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 
Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 
362 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, If and III (mimeographed) 
Books III and IV 
Books I, Il, Ill, 


All prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Riverton Heights, P. O., Seattle, Washington 





NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Voice and Speech Improvement. Home Study Course. 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Near 43rd Street. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 





Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: For July and August. A deaf child to go 
to Maine with teacher of broad experience. Special 
instruction offered in speech, lip reading and language. 
Box 72, Volta Bureau. 
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Compiled by JoHN A. FERRALL 


Home Made.—They were  congratulatij 
Brown upon his promotion. “You certainly she 
be proud,” said his friend. “You’ve made 
way on your own ability and energy in spite 
your lack of educational advantages as a boy 
Your wife and daughter must be pretty proud ¢ 
you.” Brown looked rather doubtful. “I don} 
know about that,” he confessed. “I sometime 
get the feeling that they are about as proud d& 
me as they would be of a home-made dress.” 


Herring: What do you mean—cheap as ditt! 
You ought to see some of the laundry bills} 
have to pay. 


. 
Harder: Why, it’s as cheap as dirt. (ie 

} 

| 


Science of Deduction.—And we're not 
ing about taxes! It seems the famous detective 
was being congratulated on his capture of @ 
notorious public enemy. “It was amazing—ané 
his being disguised so cleverly as a woman, too, 
they said. “That made it easy,” declared 
great detective. “How so?” “Why, I happ 
to notice that he passed a milliner’s show wir 
dow without stopping to look at the hats 
played.” 


Medical Notes.—In a medical school a stt 
dent was having a hard time with the questions? 
the examination. He finally came to one thay 
read: “How would you induce a copious perspitay 
tion?” He considered for a while and then wrotet) 
“I'd have the patient take the medical exami 
tion in this college.” ; 


Deep Stuff: “Yes,” said Fred Blinker, 7 
wrote to the Public Library to let me have a book 
for this week-end trip—something a little ded 
“Well, what of it?” asked the friend. Fre 
displayed the book he had received. It was Ju 
Verne’s “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
Sea.” 


Lying in Weight?—“Ordinarily, criticisms | 
of my increased waist line do not annoy Me 


much,” said the stout man, “but I'll admit that 
when the criticism originates with a mechanical) 
device it is upsetting. At the beach the oti 
night I saw a machine that had a sort of pho 
graphic attachment so that it announced yout 
weight when you dropped in a coin. Imagine 
my embarrassment when I put a coin in 
slot, stood on the platform of the scale, and h 
a metallic voice announce: ‘One at a time 
please!’ ” 





